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OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 





‘THE town of Orange, some eighteen miles | the past 65 years, and who knew Garfield 


southeast of Cleveland, now consists of 
one country store and a few small farm 
houses, which are located at the crossing of 
the two main roads of the township. This 
is called ‘‘ The Center.’’ Sixty years ago 
these two roads partook more of the nature 
of paths through the woods than of public 
highways, and the country store in which 
the farmer boys of the last generation or 
two have been wont to congregate after 
laboring in the field from rise to set of sun, 
had not sprung into existence. Truth to 
tell, all the houses in Orange township at 
that time might have been counted upon 
one’s fingers, and the country store was an 
unexperienced luxury. The principal ma- 
terials used in the construction of the 
houses of Orange, in 1831, were rough logs 
and mud. One of these rude dwellings 
stood in a small clearing, something less 
than two miles from the crossing of the 
roads, and here it was that James A. Gar- 
field was born on the rgth day of Novem- 
ber, in the third year of Andrew Jackson’s 
first administration. Two years later Abram 
Garfield, the future president’s father, died, 
leaving a widow and four small children to 
earn their living upon a piece of land the 
greater part of which was covered with trees 
and underbrush. In those days there were 


no railroads in this part of the country, and 
the Ohio canal, running from Cleveland to 
Portsmouth, did a thriving business. 

‘‘Any one,’’ according to the statement 
of a man who has lived in this city during 











from the time he was 15 years old up to the 
day of his death, ‘‘ any one who desired to 
earn a few dollars a month could do so, 
provided he was able to stand rough usage, 
by applying to the canal people. They 
were always in need of help, and the only 
recommendation required of applicants for 
employment, was plenty of physical strength. 
I wasn’t acquainted with Garfield when he 
began working upon the canal, but from 
what I have heard him say at different times, 
I should judge that he must have been in 
the neighborhood of 12 or 13 years of age. 
Up to that time he had helped clear the 
farm in summer, and tramped two or three 
miles through the snow to the district school 
in winter. I have often heard him say that 
he didn’t go to work upon the canal be- 
cause he ever thought he would fancy that 
sort of a life, but for the simple reason that 
he desired to earn some money, and that 
was the only way there was to do it. I 
don’t know just how long he followed the 
tow-path, but I guess he was on it for a 
sufficient length of time to learn how to 
take good care of himself, no matter what 
kind of company he might happen to fall in 
with. I know how he came to leave the 
canal, though. While taking a boat through 
the 12-mile lock, he had to get off his mule 
in order to disentangle a rope that had be- 
come twisted up with some of the timbers. 
While he was tugging away at the line, it 
suddenly came loose, and into the water he 
went, head first. The boat was within a 
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foot or two of the front gate of the lock, 
and it was in this narrow hole that the boy 
disappeared. The two or three men who 
saw him go down supposed that he would 
be crushed to death, but as luck would have 
it his head struck against the oval bow of 
the boat, and he glanced aside, finally com- 
ing to the surface with a badly bruised 
pose. When his mother heard of this oc- 
currence, she importuned him to leave the 
canal, and he did so, going back to Orange 
and starting to learn the carpenter’s trade. 

‘* Carpentering in those days was vastly 
different from what it is now. When Gar- 
field was a boy the carpenter built a house 
from the ground up. He hewed the tim- 
bers, mixed the mud mortar for the cracks, 
nailed on the clap-boards that served in- 
stead of shingles for the roof, and when 
the exterior was completed, went inside and 
built the cupboards, window frames, and 
even the beds and chairs, if any happened 
to be needed. That’s the kind of a car- 
penter Garfield was. 

**After he had been able to lay away a 
little money earned at this kind of work, he 
got the idea into his head that he wanted to 
do something else. And I might say here 
that until he finally entered Congress, he was 
always shifting around from one thing to 
another, never appearing to be satisfied with 
his occupation, but always advancing at 
every move he made. As I was saying, 
Garfield got tired of building houses for a 
living, and he began looking around for 
some more congenial employment. I was 
going to school at Hiram about this time, 
and one day while I was standing out in 
front of the Institute building, there came 
walking up the path leading from the road 
a long-legged, long-armed, awkward-look- 
ing boy, who said he would like to see Dr. 
Robison. Dr. Robison was one of the 
directors of the school, and generally man- 
aged its affairs. He was busy at the time, 
and I was told to ask the boy into a waiting 
room, where the doctor would presently see 
what was wanted. I invited the young 
fellow in and offered him a chair, [I'll 
never forget how he looked as he sat there, 
holding on to his hat with both hands as if 
he feared that it might get away or be taken 
from him. His head was unusually large, 
and the hair on it pointed in all directions. 
He was deeply sunburned, too, and his 
hands showed that he had lately been en- 
gaged in manual labor of some kind. 

‘*When Dr. Robison came into the room 
where we were sitting, the caller got up and 
said his name was Garfield. The doctor 
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had formerly been the Garfields’ family 
physician, but he hadn’t seen young James 
since the day of the latter’s birth, and, of 
course, knew nothing of the business that 
had brought him there. After explaining 
who he was, Garfield hesitatingly said he 
wanted to talk to the doctor about a per- 
sonal matter, and the physician, seeing that 
the boy was inclined to be bashful, placed 
an encouraging hand upon his shoulder 
and said: 

*¢* Come, let’s walk out where we'll be 
alone, and then you can tell me all about it.’ 
‘*Dr. Robison then led the way down the 
side of the hill on which the school stood, 
toward a clump of wild pawpaw bushes, 
25 or 30 rods away. When they got there 
they went right in among the bushes until 
they were completely hidden from view, when 
the doctor, pointing to an old log, said: 

‘¢* Now, sit down, and don’t have any 
hesitancy about telling me just what you 
came here for.’ 

‘** Well,’ Garfield replied, ‘I’ve been 
thinking for some time that I'd like to get 
an education, and I decided to come and 
see what you thought about it. If you 
think that, with an education, I may rise 
above the common run of men, I’ll go to 
work and get one in some way. If I’m 
not capable of being anything more than a 
carpenter, I don’t want an education. So, 
I’d like to have you examine me all over 
and tell me what I’d better do.’ 

‘‘The doctor knew considerable about 
phrenology, as well as medicine, and after 
examining the young fellow’s limbs and 
sounding his chest to see if his lungs were 
all right, the frowzy head was felt all over 
and its peculiarities thoroughly considered. 
After the examination had been concluded, 
Dr. Robison leaned back and mused awhile. 
Garfield was impatient to hear the verdict, 
and he presently asked : 

‘¢¢ Well, doctor, what do you think ?’ 

‘“¢My boy,’ the physician slowly an- 
swered, ‘ you have the capabilities of Web- 
ster, and the physical strength to turn them 
to account. Hard work and directness « 
purpose are the only things necessary to 
enable you to become a great man.’ 

‘¢* Then,’ Garfield sententiously replied, 
‘I will go ahead and get an education.’ 

‘Dr. Robison was always a very devout 
man, and he made the boy get down : 
his knees, beside that old log there, in the 
pawpaw bushes, and they both prayed that 
the step that was about to be taken might 
prove to be in the right direction. When 
they had finished praying, the doctor said: 
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‘* € Now, I’m going to do all I can to help 
you through school here as rapidly and as 
cheaply as possible, and I want you to come 
right to me if you ever get into trouble of 
any kind, and tell me all about it. And 
whenever you happen to be in Cleveland, 
my home shall be your home. I live on 
Superior Street, a few doors west of Erie. 
When you are in town, go there and ring 
the bell. In case a servant should come to 
the door, tell her who you are, and you 
will be invited in. Perhaps a pretty, dark- 
eyed lady will answer your ring. She is the 
handsomest woman in the world, and she 
may throw her arms around your neck and 
kiss you; but don’t let that embarrass you. 
She is my wife, and she’ll love you as dearly 
as if you were her brother. Now let’s go 
up to the school and see what we can do 
towards putting you through.’ 

**T have forgotten just how Garfield suc- 
ceeded in raising the money necessary to 
take him through Hiram, but, if I remem- 
ber rightly, he had obtained an insurance 
upon his life some three or four years 
before he came up to see Dr. Robison, and 
the policy was either sold or pawned for 
enough to pay the greater part of his ex- 
penses up to the time he became qualified 
to teach. My acquaintance with him dated 
from the day on which he and the doctor 
had their talk in the pawpaw bushes, the 
particulars of which both have related to me 
a dozen times. 

‘* At school Garfield was always a leader, 
but never a bully. He had a very clear 
sense of justice, and always resented a 
wrong whenever he thought one had been 
done him intentionally. He was big and 
strong, and evil doers generally fared very 
poorly in his hand. I remember one time 
a gang of young fellows who imagined that 
they could run things about as they pleased, 
came to Hiram to break up the Commence- 
ment exercises, and it was feared by the 
principal of the school that they would suc- 
ceed. It was in the evening, and the 
rowdies were outside making noise enough 
fora band of wild Indians, and calling upon 
the students who didn’t like the way things 
were going, to ‘Come out and get licked.’ 
After this had been kept up till it could be 
borne no longer, Garfield went out, and 
pushing his way right in amongst the dis- 
turbers, grabbed their leader around the 
waist, pinning his arms to his sides, and 
carried him about a dozen yards away from 
the crowd, before any one knew what had 
happened. The fellow was then given a 
hug something like what might be expected 
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from a grizzly bear, after which he was re- 
leased. ‘Now,’ said Garfield, ‘if you want 
to be knocked down, just open your mouth 
orice more.’ That ended the disturbance, 
and the Commencement exercises were not 
marred by any more interruptions. 

‘* While he was at Williams college, Gar- 
field had a little ‘ tilt’ with a fellow student 
that I think will bear writing up. It was 
the custom to allow the members of the 
class in oratory to take turns at acting as 
critics. In this class there was a young 
fellow who had always been very envious 
of the big frowzy-headed boy from Ohio, 
and the fact that the latter was not able to 
dress himself quite as finely as the majority 
of the youthful gentlemen then being 
‘polished off’ at Williams, afforded the 
rival many opportunities for delivering him- 
self of supposed witticisms. He also took 
occasion when it came his turn to act as 
critic, to score Garfield very severely before 
the other members of the class. Young 
James said nothing at the time, but some 
three or four weeks afterwards he was ap- 
pointed critic, and then came the day of 
reckoning. After hearing all the members 
of the class declaim, Garfield went around, 
making such comments as he thought the 
efforts of each called for, until finally the 
enemy, who had purposely been left until 
the very last, was reached. Stopping in 
f-ont of him and looking him steadily in the 

es, Garfield said: ‘ As for this man, all I 
ave to say is— 

‘An empty head for empty sounds, 
A hungry calf to bawl, 
A grinning monkey for a wag, 
A vaunting pugilist to brag, 
And he is good for all.’ 

‘*At Hiram, Garfield was always well 
liked by his fellow students, and especially 
by the ones who were younger and smaller 
than he. The younger boys always found a 
champion in him, both upon the play- 
grounds and in theschool room. He could 
learn as much in an hour as almost any of 
the rest of us were able to master in a day; 
and no matter how busy he might happen 
to be with his own studies when asked for 
help, he was always ready to stop and assist 
boys who found the road to knowledge 
more arduous than it proved to be for him. 

‘* During all the time that he was at 
Hiram, and, in fact, until he entered public 
life, Garfield was sincerely befriended by 
Dr. Robison, who seemed to take a fatherly 
interest in the young man’s welfare. This 
friendliness was fully returned by Garfield. 
He was always of an affectionate nature, 
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and I have often seen him sitting with an 
arm around the doctor’s neck earnestly dis- 
cussing plans for the future. In Cleveland, 
the doctor’s house was always Garfield’s 
home, and when Robison bought a farm 
down at Mentor, Garfield must needs go 
there and buy the placeadjoining. Finally, 
when the war broke out, he enlisted as col- 
onel, and here again Dr. Robison’s friend- 
ship stood him in good stead. The doctor 
was in the State Legislature at the time, and 
after Garfield had distinguished himself by 
some good work down in Tennessee, Robi- 
son went to Governor Tod and advised him 
to recommend the colonel for promotion. 
I don’t know why it was, unless he had 
some one else in mind for a brigadier gen- 
eralship, but Tod didn’t fall in with the 
idea of having Garfield advanced at that 
time. ‘ What’s your great hurry, anyhow?’ 
the governor asked when Robison pressed 
him, ‘this war’s liable to last long enough 
to give us all achance.’ ‘Why,’ the doctor 
replied, ‘there’s fight in the boy. There’s 
fight in him, and he ought to have more 
scope.’ 

** But, in spite of all that Robison could 
say, the governor persistently refused to 
promise that he would recommend Garfield 
Finally, the doctor got 


for promotion. 
Tod to say that he would not object to the 
advancement if it could be secured without 


his assistance. Then the man who had 
prayed with Garfield among the pawpaw 
bushes at Hiram, drew up a petition calling 
for the desired commission, and set to 
work. Before relinquishing his efforts, he 


had succeeded in obtaining the signature of | 
| tunity to illustrate it to his pupils) that the 
| degree in which one man can excel another, 


every member of the State Legislature, to- 
gether with that of one of the United States 
Senators from Ohio, and the latter wrote a 
personal letter to Secretary Stanton besides. 
These were forwarded to Washington, and 
in due time Garfield’s commission as a 
brigadier general came back to Columbus. 
Just once in the whole course of his life was 
Doctor Robison happier than at the time he 
read that commission. When he heard of 
Garfield’s election as President, the old 
doctor’s joy was greater than ever before or 
after.’’ 

As a teacher Garfield seems to have been 
very successful. 
obtained his education at Hiram while the 
general was an instructor there, in speaking 
of the attitude of Garfield’s pupils toward 
him, recently said : 

‘* He was always sincerely respected and 
admired by every boy under him. We stu- 
dents looked upon him as a man who could 








A Cleveland lawyer who | 





do about anything within the power of 


a mortal, and I don’t know but that some 
of us even suspected him of possessing more 
than human powers. One of his best qual- 
ifications as a teacher, was a remarkable 
faculty for inspiring in a boy a wish to rise 
above the common level of mankind. About 
two weeks under Garfield was enough to fill 
any pupil with a determination to make 
something of himself, no matter how unam- 
bitious he may have been before. The man 
was so carried away with’the determination 
to become illustrious, that the boys under 
him could not help becoming imbued with 
the same idea. And the effects of his 
teaching and influence are very plainly 
marked to-day. The majority of his pupils 
there at Hiram were boys who came in 
from the farms, and most of them would, 
but for their experiences under him, doubt- 
less be farmers now. As it is, I presume | 
could prepare for you a list of the names of 
at least 250 men, now more or less promi- 
nent, who received from Garfield their first 
stimulus to rise. There was a continuous 
rivalry among his pupils to merit the praise 
of their teacher, and in his ability to in- 
spire this feeling lay the secret of his suc- 
cess. As I have just said, all the boys re 
garded him with respect and admiration, 
and if you were to ask the men who were 
started on the upward path by him for their 
opinions of Garfield, they would, almost 
without exception,. tell you that he was 
great as a soldier, great as a politician, and 
great as a gatesman, but far greater as a 
teacher. One of his pet theories was (and 
he used to take advantage of every oppor- 


mentally, is always so slight that a com- 
paratively small amount of labor on thi 
part of the inferior man will serve to plac 
him upon a level with his supposed su- 
perior. 

‘* After I had become a teacher at Hiram, 
and while Garfield was in Congress, he was 
invited to come to the college and delive: 
an address. He arrived on the evening be 
fore the speech was to be made, and as 
he had not yet completed it, he asked 
fellow-teacher and myself to act as his 
amanuenses. We got our pencils and paper 
and followed him out under the pine trees 
that stood at a short distance from thi 
college, where, after collecting his ideas, h¢ 
began walking to and fro composing his 
oration, one sentence at a time. Occa 
sionally he would find it difficult to put his 
ideas into proper words, and then he would 
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go over a phrase perhaps a dozen times, re- 
peating it aloud as if he had been in the act 
of delivering the completed address. While 
he was laboring in this way over a sentence 
that caused him considerable trouble, the 
teacher who was helping me to write the 
speech down said, with some surprise: 
‘Why, general, I always supposed that 
great orators like you never experieneed 
any difficulty in preparing what they in- 
tended to say. I have always thought it 
came to them naturally.’ 

‘Garfield stopped, and after thinking a 
moment, came over and sat down alongside 
of us. ‘I have alwavs fancied,’ he said, ‘that 
the old adage, ‘‘ Whatever goes up must 
come down,’’ can be reversed and still re- 
tain a great deal of truth. ‘* Whatever 
comes down must once have gone up,”’ is 
a maxim that I have coined for my own 
guidance. Some men undoubtedly have 
greater talents than others, but no matter 
how gifted a man may be, he must work 
for all that he desires to accomplish; he 
must first gather the knowledge he wishes 
to impart. It doesn’t grow in his brains; 
he must store it there himself. If you can 
once come to realize how small a margin of 
advantage any man can have over you 
mentally, you will experience little difficulty 
in getting along in the world. The trouble 
is that no one can comprehend anything 
beyond the limits of his own knowledge. 
When you see a man who is more learned 
than you are, the distance between you and 
him may seem immeasurable, when, in fact, 
it may be so slight that a very little work 
would place you on a level with him. When 
I went to Williams college, I was behind 
my class in literature and the languages. 
In order to catch up I marked the windows 
of the rooms occupied by the students who 
stood at the head of the class in those 
studies, and determined to stay up two 
hours later than they did every night until 
I had overtaken them. If their lights were 
put out at ro o’clock, I would study until 
i2, and if a light was burning at 12, in any 
of the windows I had marked, I would stay 
up until 2. At the start the distance be- 
tween the leaders and myself seemed great, 
because I could not see beyond the outer 
circle of my own knowledge, and I was, 
therefore, surprised after a few weeks’ study 
to learn how slight their advantage over 
me had been. I have had many similar 
experiences since that time. In Congress I 


knew a man who was in the habit of always 
hanging back and following in the wake of 
He never took a leading 


some one else. 
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position on any question. I knew the man 
had more than ordinary abilities, and | 
went to him one day and asked him why it 
was that he always remained in the back- 
ground. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘I have never had 
an opportunity to push myself forward. I 
have a fair understanding of most questions 
that come up for discussion here, but there’s 
always somebody who knows so much more 
than I do about each new subject to which 
the public attention is attracted, that I 
stand no change of pushing my way to the 
front.’ ‘ That,’ I said to him, ‘is where the 
trouble lies. You imagine that because 
some one else may know more about a cer- 
tain matter than you do, his knowledge 
must be infinitely greater than yours. Now, 
if we could measure knowledge by inches, I 
have no doubt we would find his advantage 
over you to be so slight that a little study 
would make you his superior. Then you 
would become a leader and he a follower. 
Whenever I see a man who knows more 
than I do about any important subject, I 
immediately set to work and try to place 
myself upon a level with him; and usually 
the task is much easier than I had antici- 
pated.’’ 

‘““«This idea of my immeasurable su- 
periority over you,’ Garfield continued, ad- 
dressing the young man at my side, ‘is re- 
sponsible for your surprise at seeing that I 
find it difficult to prepare an oration, just 
the same as you do. ‘The sooner you can 
disabuse yourself of the belief that any 
man, however famous or learned he may 
be, is so much your superior that you can- 
not by hard work make yourself his equal, 
the better it will be for you. Let us sup- 
pose, for example, that I have a globular 
volume of knowledge 13 inches in diameter, 
and that your volume is 12 inches through. 
This gives me an advantage of only half an 
inch over you on any side. ‘Think how 
easy it will be for you to expand your 
knowledge to this extent. One of the 
secrets of success is proper self-esteem.’ ’’ 


The above article is from the Cleveland Press of 
May 30, 1890, the day appointed for the dedication 
of the Garfield Memorial structure, erected in that 
city at a cost of nearly two hundred thousand dollars, 
and paid for by voluntary contributions from all 
parts of the United States. We take only so much 
of the article as presents the strong character and 
helpful example of this extraordinary man. In 1879 
the writer was in Washington at the unveiling of the 
equestrian statute of General Thomas, during the 
annual meeting of the Army of the Cumberland. 
While there we were much interested in seeing and 
hearing men who had done good work during the 
War of the Rebellion. One day we made the trip to 
Mount Vernon on the special boat with a large num- 
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ber of officers whose names were familiar, but whom 
we had never seen before, among them General Gar- 
field. Of course we recoguized him at once. He 
made a number of short speeches on the way down 
and back. We saw the universal respect with which 
he was regarded, and, comparing him with all other 
noted men seen during our stay, he seemed the 
greatestof them all. In telling the boys of the High 
School on our return of some impressions of this 
visit, the wish was expressed that we might have the 
chance to vote for him as our next President, for 
though there was little probability of his being nomi- 
nated, he, of all men we had seen, seemed the most 
worthy of that high office. When the balloting was 
in progress some seven or eight months later at 
Chicago it attracted much attention, and on the last 
afternoon of the Convention a lad came hurriedly 
into class-room with the welcome announcement that 
Garfield had just been nominated, giving the vote 
received over the wires a few moments before. An- 
other lad, as he heard it, held up his hand to inquire, 
*Isn’t that the man you said you wanted to vote 
for?’’ It was the man. He had been nominated. 
He was elected—to die by the bullet of an assassin, 
and to be mourned by a great nation only less pro- 
foundly, less universally, than Abraham Lincoln 
himself, our first great Martyr President.—Zdi/or 
School Journal. 
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THE WHOLE IS GREATER THAN 
THE SUM OF THE PARTS. 


BY PATTERSON DUBOIS. 


HE familiar mathematical axiom that 
the whole equals the sum of the parts, 
is, of course, indisputable in the quantita- 


tive sphere. To the domain of life, how- 
ever, it will not apply. There the whole is 
greater than the sum of the parts, because, 
in order that parts may be united into a 
whole at all, it is necessary that they have 
some relation besides that involved in being 
merely added together. 

The living human body is not a whole 
which is composed simply of the various 
parts joined together. There is something 
which we call life, or the soul, which gives 
to these parts a peculiar unity, a unique in- 
terplay and inter-action, which makes the 
whole something greater than a mere addi- 
tion of its parts could ever make it. In this 
vital combination each part contributes 
something that is essential to the action of 
other parts, and receives in turn the service 
and support of all the other members. It 
is readily seen, then, that in the sphere of 
life our mathematical axiom is not valid, 
because in that sphere parts are not simply 
joined or added together mechanically, but 
other elements enter in to make each part 
something more than it could be in itself, 
and in the completed whole each part ac- 
quires powers and performs functions which, 
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in separation from this organism, it would 
be quite impossible for it to exercise. 

We thus reach one of the distinguishing 
marks of an organism as compared with a 
mere mechanical combination of parts or 
forces. In an organism, it has been well 
said, each part is both means and end; 
that is, each part plays upon other parts, 
doing a larger service than it could do, or 
would need to do, by itself, and is, in turn, 
the object of such service from all other 
parts. This definition yields the correct 
conception of the social organism in its 
various forms, larger and smaller—the na- 
tion, the state, the city, the church, the 
family. The nation is more than the sum of 
its citizens. These persons, isolated and sep- 
arate, could never attain the ends for which 
man exists. Extreme individualism is 
synonymous with barbarism. There can be 
no highly developed civilization where each 
individual merely follows his own pleasure 
or interest, and does not join in common 
plans and purposes with his fellows. With- 
out such union no living social organism 
would be constituted. Society, if such it 
could be called, would be a mere aggregate, 
and not a true unity. 

In organized society, on the contrary, 
each man’s individual strength, in whatever 
respect it is viewed, is supported by the 
strength of all the other members. The 
relations of each individual open to him 
new and larger use of his powers, both for 
the good of others and for the strengthening 
of himself. How true is this in those forms 
of society which are simplest and easiest to 
stud y—the school, the church, or the family ! 
It may be granted that it is possible fora 
man to study successfully alone; but if the 
whole scope of education is considered, it 
may be said that to acquire a comprehensive 
education in entire isolation from others 1s 
an impossibility ; for real education involves 
a knowledge of men and living contact with 
other minds. How great, then, are the 
advantages of association here! 

The process of education is, in this case, 
no mere matter of individual striving and 
achievement, but is an interplay of mind in 
living contact with mind. Many new forces 
enter at once into this interplay—sympathy, 
comparison with others, competition, sug- 
gestion, stimulation. Every effort made by 
the individual mind comes into some help- 
ful contact with the action of other minds 
Each student brings his explanations 0! 
criticisms into connection with the thinking 
of others. If peculiar, and partially wrong, 
they meet their corrective in the more judi- 
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cious statements of some other student or of 
the teacher; if confused and uncertain, they 
may be strengthened in their weak points 
by comparison with the expressions of those 
who have gone deeper into the subject. In 
many ways the play of intellectual forces is 
constantly rendered more exact and rapid 
by such contact and association. A com- 
pany thus banded together for intellectual 
pursuits of any kind is far stronger than the 
added strength of the separate persons 
would be, if we can conceive their powers 
to be thus joined together without the inter- 
action between individuals which has been 
described. 

In organization, then, the individual ac- 
quires new significance. He enters new 
spheres of both privilege and duty. Hecan 
both get and give more than if living by 
himself, and is under obligation to do so. 
Society, in its various forms, weaves around 
us a network of privileges and obligations 
which weecannot, without being false to the 
laws of life, decline to consider, and which 
we must strive to fulfil, Any particular 
society which we enter or constitute for our- 
selves adds to these complex rights and 
duties. If we join a school, we are now 
called upon to be something more than we 
were merely as members of society in gen- 
eral. A new set of relations now opens new 
activities to our powers, and offers new aids 
to their development. To the meaning of 
our former life is now added new signifi- 
cance, influence, and power. Thus, in a 
certain true sense, men may be said to mul- 
tiply themselves by performing the functions 
which belong to manifold relations. Each 
new relation calls for a new exercise, an 
added value, a larger development of the 
individual personality. 

The thoughtful consideration of the sub- 
ject shows that the duty to increase one’s 
self and multiply one’s powers by contrib- 
uting to others’ good is involved in the very 
purpose of our existence. The law of 
mutual helpfulness, of reciprocal contribu- 
tion, is a law of all life. All the processes 
of nature illustrate it. In all animate or- 
ganisms there is this interplay of parts, this 
reciprocity of function, which requires each 
part to do something more than simply to 
exist and maintain itself. The simplest 
plant in its growth lays the elements of 
earth and air and sky under contribution, 
and, on its own side, performs its own hum- 
ole service to the uses of the great system of 
which it is a part. The lesson of mutual 


helpfulness which makes every part some- 
thing greater and more significant than it 
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could be in itself, is so wrought into nature 
that it stands perpetually before us as a plain 
parable, written on earth and sky, teaching 
us that we are very poor and mean portions 
of the universe if we are not useful. If 
there is no multiplication of our efficiency 
by exertion, no extension of our influence 
by services for others, no increase of our 
powers by helpful association with others— 
if, in other words, our force in the world 
can be computed by simple addition only— 
we must be living lives that have little rich- 
ness or power. 

It ought to be true of every man that he 
is in all his relations much more than he is 
in himself; that he so enters into and fulfils 
the demands of those relations as to multiply 
himself and diversify his personal force in 
different lines. The possibility of this is 
one of the wonderful things about life. One 
is not a less, but a more faithful husband, 
by being a useful church member; nor a 
less, but a more useful citizen, by being a 
diligent student. Life is capable of this 
enlargement, and it grows thus by our enter- 
ing into new opportuities, and meeting, 
with increased faithfulness, the demands of 
all the relations which it falls to our lot in 
God’s providence to sustain. —S. S. Zimes. 


— 





LOVE FOR GOOD BOOKS. 


OO much cannot be said by way of em- 
phasis of the necessity for a more general 
love for good reading on the part of the 
people. Ask the first twenty mechanics and 
the first twenty mechanics’ wives what books 
they have read recently, and repeat the in- 
quiry to shop youth from eighteen to 
twenty-one, and to shop or store girls. If 
you get honest answers and record the names 
of the last five books read, and then find 
out through conversation what they remem- 
ber of what they have read, you will be 
astonished. The amount of good reading 
done intelligently by the non-professional 
and non-business portion of the community 
is scandalously light. 

The influence of the school upon the read- 
ing habits of those who leave school before 
entering the first class of the grammar 
school, is too often of no appreciable value. 
This is all wrong. From the age of eight 
years, at least, it should be the work of the 
school to teach and train the child to read 
instructively and enjoyably, persistently and 
intelligently, the best things in the papers, 
the best magazines, and valuable books. 
The atmosphere of the school is, as a rule, 
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calculated to magnify the importance of 
writing a book rather than of reading books. 
America has much greater need of book 
readers than of book makers. ‘The school 
has much greater need of emphasizing the 
glory of being a good reader than writer of 
books. 

The causes of temperance, moral reform, 
labor reform, and religion, have everything 
to gain from an early school sentiment in 
favor of the dignity and honor of being a 
good reader. Indeed, here is an opportunity 
for the teacher to vie with the philanthropist, 
preacher, and statesman, as a reformer and 
benefactor of the race. This must be done 
largely by indirection, through much read- 
ing of books that they can easily learn to 
love. ‘The teacher who can do for a class 
of children what we have seen Mary E. Burt, 
of Chicago do, places himself among the 
benefactors of his race. The arithmetic, 
grammar, and spelling-book may be forgot- 
ten, but good books, through the reading of 
which they have learned and loved the art 
of reading, will abide. And there need be 
no neglect of other subjects. There is time 
enough assigned for reading, if only it be 
intelligently and skillfully used. He who 
uses the reading lesson time to best advant- 
age should receive honorable mention at 
the hands of his committee. Let us all 
magnify more and more this art. 

N. £. Journal of Education. 


MY FATHER’S MEMOIR: V. 


BY DR. JOHN BROWN. 


CANNOT end this tribute to my father’s 
friend and mine, and my own dear and 
earliest friend’s father, without recording 
one of the most extraordinary instances of 
the power of will, under the pressure of 
affection, I ever witnessed or heard of. Dr. 


Belfrage was twice married. His second 
wife was a woman of great sweetness and 
delicacy, not only of mind, but, to his 
sorrow, of constitution. She died, after less 
than a year of singular and unbroken happi- 
ness. There was no portrait of her. He 
resolved there should be one; and though 
utterly ignorant of drawing, he determined 
to do it himself. No one else could have 
such a perfect image of her in his mind, and 
he resolved to realize this image. He got 
the materials for minature painting, and, I 
think, eight prepared ivory plates. He then 
shut himself up from every one, and from 
everything, for fourteen days, and came out 
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of his room, wasted and feeble, with one of 
the plates (the others he had used and burnt), 
on which a portrait, full of subtile likeness, 
and drawn and colored in a way noone could 
have dreamt of, having had such an artist. 
I have seen it; and though I never saw the 
original, I felt that it must be like, as in- 
deed every one who knew her said it was. 
I do not, as I said before, know anything 
more remarkable in the history of human 
sorrow and resolve. 

I have said thus much of this to me 
memorable man, not only because he was 
my father’s closest and most powerful per- 
sonal friend, but because by his word he 
probably changed the whole future course 
of his life. Devotion to his friends was one 
of the chief ends of his life, not caring 
much for, and having in the affection of 
his heart a warning against the perils and 
excitement of distinction and energetic 
public work, he set himself far more strenu- 
ously than for any selfish object, to promote 
the triumphs of those whom his acquired in- 
stinct—for he knew a man as a shepherd 
knows a sheep, or ‘‘caveat emptor’’ a 
horse—picked out as deserving them. He 
rests in Colinton churchyard, 


Where all that mighty heart is lying still, 


his only child, William Henry, buried beside 
him. I the more readily gay this tribute to 
Dr. Belfrage, that I owe to him the best 
blessing of my professional and one of the 
best of my personal life—the being ap- 
prenticed to Mr. Syme. This was his doing. 
With that sense of the capacities and capa- 
bilities of other men, which was one of his 
gifts, he predicted the career of this remark- 
able map. He used to say, ‘‘ Give him life, 
let him live, and I know what and where he 
will be thirty years hence ;’’ and this long 
before our greatest clinical teacher and 
wisest surgeon had made the public and 
the profession feel and acknowledge the 
full weight of his worth. 

Another life-long and ever-strengthening 
friendship was that with James Henderson, 
D. D., Galashiels, who survived my father 
only a few days. This remarkable man, 
and exquisite preacher, whose intellect and 
worth had for nearly fifty years glowed with 
a pure, steady, and ever-growing warmth 
and lustre in his own region, died during 
the night and probably asleep, when, like 
Moses, no one but his Maker was with him. 
He had for years labored under that form 
of disease of the heart called angina pectoris 
(Dr. Arnold’s disease), and for more than 
twenty years lived as it were on the edge of 
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instant death ; but during his later years his 
health had improved, though he had always 
to ‘* walk softly,’’ like one whose next step 
might be into eternity. This bodily sense 
of peril gave to his noble and leonine face a 
look of suffering and of seriousness, and of 
what, in his case, we may truly call godly 
fear, which all must remember. He used to 
say he carried his grave beside him. He 
came in to my father’s funeral, and took 
part in the services. He was much affected, 
and we fear the long walk through the city 
to the burial-place was too much for him; 
he returned home, preached a sermon on 
his old and dear friend’s death of surpassing 
beauty. The text was ‘‘ For me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain.’’ It was, as it 
were, his own funeral sermon too, and there 
was, besides its fervor, depth, and heavenly- 
mindedness, a something in it that made 
his old hearers afraid—as if it were to be the 
last crush of the grapes. In a letter to me 
soon after the funeral, he said :—‘‘ His re- 
moval is another memento to me that my 
own course is drawing near to its end. 
Nearly all of my contemporaries and of the 
friends of my youth are now gone before 
me. Well! I may say, in the words of your 
friend Vaughan— 
They are all gone to that world of light, 
And I alone sit lingering here; 


Their very memory’s calm and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth cheer.” 


The evening before his death he was 
slightly unwell, and next morning, not 
coming down as usual, was called, but did 
not answer; and on going in, was found in 
the posture of sleep, quite dead: at some 
unknown hour of the night adit ad plures 
—he had gone over to the majority, and 
joined the famous nations of the dead. 7x 
vero felix non vite tantum claritate, sed etiam 
opportunitate mortis/ dying with his lamp 
burning, his passport made out for his 
journey ; death an instant act, not a pro- 
longed process of months, as with his friend. 

I have called Dr. Henderson a remarkable 
man, and an exquisite preacher; he was 
both, in the strict senses of the words. He 
had the largest brain I ever saw or measured. 
His hat had to, be made for him; and his 
head was great in the nobler regions; the 
anterior and upper were full, indeed im- 
mense. If the base of his brain and his 
physical organization, especially his circulat- 
ing system, had been in proportion, he 
would have been a man of formidable power, 
but his defective throb of the heart, and a 
certain lentitude of temperament, made this 
impossible; and his enormous organ of 
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thought and feeling, being thus shut from 
the outlet of active energy, became intensely 
meditative, more this than even reflective. 
The consequence was, in all his thoughts an 
exquisiteness and finish, a crystalline lustre, 
purity and concentration ; but it was the ex- 
quisiteness of a great nature. If the first 
edge was fine, it was the sharp end of the 
wedge, the broad end of which you never 
reached, but might infer. This gave mo- 
mentum to everything he said. He was in 
the true sense what Chalmers used to call a 
‘‘man of wecht.’’ His mind acted by its 
sheer absolute power; it seldom made an 
effort ; it was the hydraulic pressure, harm- 
less, manageable, but irresistible; not the 
perilous compression of steam. Therefore 
it was that he was untroubied and calm, 
though rich; clear, though deep; though 
gentle, never dull; ‘‘strong without rage, 
without o’erflowing full.’’ Indeed this ele- 
ment of water furnishes the best figure of 
his mind and its expression. His language 
was like the stream of his own Tweed; it 
was a translucent medium, only it brightened 
everything seen through it, as wetting a 
pebble brings out its lines and color. That 
lovely, and by him much-loved river was 
curiously like him, or he like it, gentle, 
great, strong, with a prevailing mild serious- 
ness all along its course, but clear and quiet; 
sometimes, as at old Melrose, turning upon 
itself, reflecting, losing itself in beauty, and 
careless to go, deep and inscrutable, but 
stealing away cheerily down to Lessudden, 
all the clearer of its rest ; and then again at 
the Trows, showing unmistakably its power 
in removing obstructions and taking its own 
way and chafing nobly with the rocks; 
sometimes, too, like him, its silver stream 
rising into sudden flood, and rolling irre- 
sistibly on its way.* 

We question if as many carefully thought 
and worded, and rapidly and by no means 


* Such an occasional paroxysm of eloquence is thus 
described by Dr. Cairns :—* At certain irregular in- 
tervals, when the loftier themes of the gospel ministry 
were to be handled, his manner underwent a trans- 
formation which was startling, and even electrical. 
He became rapt and excited as with new inspiration; 
his utterance grew thick and rapid; his voice trembled 
and faltered with emotion; his eyes gleamed with a 
wild unearthly lustre, in which his countenance shared; 
and his whole frame heaved to and fro, as if each 
glowing thought and vivid figure that followed in 
quick succession were only a fragment of some greater 
revelation which he panted to overtake. The writer 


of this notice has witnessed nothing similar in any 
preacher, and numbers the effects of a passage which 
he once heard upon the scenes and exercises of the 
heavenly world among his most thrilling recollections 
of sacred oratory.”"—Memoir prefixed to posthumous 
volume of Discourses. 
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laboriously written sermons, were composed 
anywhere else in Britain during his fifty 
years—every Sunday two new ones; the 
composition faultless—such as Cicero or 
Addison would have made them, had they 
been U. P. ministers; only there was always 
in them more soul than body, more of the 
spirit than of the letter. What a contrast 
to the much turbid, hot, hasty, perilous stuff 
of our day and preachers! The original 
power and size of Dr. Henderson’s mind, 
his roominess for all thoughts, and his still 
reserve, his lentitude, made, as we have 
said, his expressions clear and quiet, to a 
degree that a coarse and careless man, 
spoiled by the violence and noise of other 
pulpit men, might think insipid. But let 
him go over the words slowly, and he would 
not say this again ; and let him see and feel 
the solemnizing, commanding power of that 
large, square, leonine countenance, the 
broad massive frame, as of a compressed 
Hercules, and the living, pure, melodious 
voice, powerful, but not by reason of loud- 
ness, dropping out from his compressed lips 
the words of truth, and he would not say 
this again. His voice had a singular pathos 
in it; and those who remember his often- 
called-for sermon on ‘‘ The Bright and the 
Morning Star,’’ can reproduce in their 
mind its tones and refrain. The thoughts 
of such men—so rare, so apt to be unvisited 
and unvalued—often bring into my mind a 
spring of pure water I once saw near the top 
of Cairngorm; always the same, cool in 
summer, keeping its few plants alive and 
happy with its warm breath in winter, floods 
and droughts never making its pulse change; 
and all this because it came from the interior 
heights, and was distilled by nature’s own 
cunning, and had taken its time—was in- 
deed a well of living water. And with Dr. 
Henderson this of the mountain holds cur- 
iously ; he was retired, but not concealed ; 
and he was of the primary formation, he 
had no organic remains of other men in 
him; he liked and fed on all manner of 
literature; knew poetry well; but it was all 
outside of him; his thoughts were essentially 
his own. 

He was peculiarly a preacher for preachers, 
as Spenser is a poet for poets. ‘They felt he 
was a master. He published, after the 
entreaties of years, a volume of sermons 
which has long been out of print, and which 
he would never prepare for a second edition ; 
he had much too little of the love of fame, 
and though not destitute of self-reliance and 
self-value, and resolved and unchangeable to 
obstinacy, he was not in the least degree vain. 
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But you will think I am writing more 
about my father’s friends and myself than 
about him. In a certain sense we may 
know a man by his friends; a man chooses 
his friends from harmony, not from same. 
ness, just as we would rather sing in parts 
than all sing the air. One man fits into the 
mind of another not by meeting his points, 
but by dovetailing; each finds in the other 
what he in a double sense wants. This was 
true of my father’s friends. Dr. Balmer 
was like him in much more than perhaps 
any,—in love of books and lonely study, in 
his general views of divine truth, and in 
their metaphysical and literary likings—but 
they differed deeply. Dr. Balmer was 
serene and just rather than subtle and pro- 
found ; his was the still, translucent stream, 
—my father’s the rapid, and it might be 
deep; on the one you could safely sail, the 
other hurried you on, and yet never were 
two men, during a long life of intimate 
intercourse, more cordial. 

I must close the list; one only and the 
best—the most endeared of them all—Dr. 
Heugh. He was, in mental constitution and 
timber, perhaps more unlike my father than 
any of the others I have mentioned. His 
was essentially a practical understanding ; he 
was a man of action, a man for men more 


than for man, the curious reverse in this of 


my father. He delighted in public life, had 
a native turn for affairs, for all that society 
needs and demands—clear-headed, ready, 
intrepid, adroit; with a fine temper, but 
keen and honest, with an argument and a 
question and a joke for every one; not dis- 
putatious, but’ delighting in a brisk argu- 
ment, fonder of wrestling than of fencing, 
but ready for action; not much of a long 
shot, always keeping his eye on the immedi- 
ate, the possible, the attainable, but in all 
this guided by genuine principle, and the 
finest honor and exactest truth. He ex- 
celled in the conduct of public business, saw 
his way clear, made other men see theirs, 
was forever getting the Synod out of diffi- 
culties and confusions, by some clear, tidy, 
conclusive ‘‘motion;’’ and then his speak- 
ing, so easy and bright and pithy, manly and 
gentlemanly, grave when it should be, never 
when it should not—mobile, fearless, rapid, 
brilliant as Saladin—his silent, pensive, im- 
passioned and emphatic friend was more like 
the lion-hearted Richard, with his heavy 
mace; he might miss, but let him hit, and 
there needed no repetition. Each admired 
the other; indeed Dr. Heugh’s love of my 
father was quite romantic; and though they 
were opposed on several great public ques- 
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tions, such as the Apocrypha controversy, 
the Atonement question at its commence- 
ment; and though they were both of them 
too keen and too honest to mince matters or 
be mealy-mouthed, they never misunder- 
stood each other, never had a shadow of 
estrangement, so that our Paul and Barnabas, 
though their contentions were sometimes 
sharp enough, never ‘‘ departed asunder;’’ 
indeed they loved each other the longer the 
more. 

Take him all in all, as a friend, as a gen- 
tleman, as a Christian, as a citizen, I never 
knew a man so thoroughly delightful as Dr. 
Heugh. Others had more of this or more 
of that, but there was a symmetry, a com- 
pactness, a sweetness, a true delightfulness 
about him I can remember in no one else. 
No man, with so much temptation to be 
heady and high-minded, sarcastic, and man- 
aging, from his overflowing wit and talent, 
was ever more natural, more honest, or 
more considerate, indeed tender-hearted. 
He was full of animal spirits and of fun, and 
one of the best wits and jokers I ever knew ; 
and such an asker of questions, of posers ! 
We children had a pleasing dread of that 
nimble, sharp, exact man, who made us ex- 
plain and name everything. Of Scotch 
stories he had as many original ones as 
would make a second volume for Dean Ram- 
say. How well I remember the very corner 
of the room in Biggar manse, forty years 
ago, when from him I got the first shock 
and relish of humor; became conscious of 
mental tickling; of a word being made to 
carry double, and being all the lighter of it. 
It is an old story now, but it was new then ; 
a big, perspiring countryman rushed into the 
Black Bull coach-office, and holding the door, 
shouted, ‘‘Are yir insides a’ oot ?’’ This was 
my first tasting of the flavor of a joke. 

Had Dr. Heugh, instead of being the 
admirable clergyman he was, devoted him- 
self to public civil life, and gone into Parlia- 
ment, he would have taken a high place as 
a debater, a practical statesman and patriot. 
He had many of the best qualities of Can- 
ning, and our own Premier, with purer and 
higher qualities than either. There is no 
one our church should be more proud of 
than of this beloved and excellent man, the 
holiness and humility, the jealous, godly 
fear in whose nature was not known fully 
even to his friends, till he was gone, when 
his private daily self-searchings and prostra- 
tions before his Master and Judge were for 
the first time made known. There are few 


characters, doth sides of which are so unsul- 
lied, so pure, and without reproach. 
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I am back at Biggar at the old sacra- 
mental times; I see and hear my grand- 
father, or Mr. Horne of Braehead, Mr. 
Leckie of Peebles, Mr. Harper of Lanark, 
as inveterate in argument as he was warm in 
heart, Mr. Comrie of Penicuik, with his keen 
Voltaire-like face, and much of that un- 
happy and unique man’s wit, and sense, and 
perfection of expression, without his darker 
and baser qualities. I can hear their hearty 
talk, can see them coming and going be- 
tween the meeting-house and the Zen¢ on 
the side of the burn, and then the Monday 
dinner, and the cheerful talk, and the many 
clerical stories and pleasantries, and their 
going home on their hardy little horses, Mr. 
Comrie leaving his curl. papers till the next 
solemnity, and leaving also some joke of his 
own, clear and compact as a diamond, and 
as cutting. 

I am in Rose Street on the monthly lec- 
ture, the church crammed, passages and pul- 
pit stairs. Exact to a minute, James 
Chalmers—the old soldier and beadle, slim, 
meek, but incorruptible by proffered half 
crowns from ladies who thus tried to get in 
before the doors opened—appears, and all 
the people in that long pew rise up, and he, 
followed by his minister, erect and en- 
grossed, walks in along the seat, and they 
struggle up to the pulpit. We all know 
what he is to speak of; he looks troubled 
even to distress; it is the matter of Uriah 
the Hittite. He gives out the opening 
verses of the 51st Psalm, and offering up a 
short and abrupt prayer, which every one 
takes to himself, announces his miserable 
and dreadful subject, fencing it, as it were, 
in a low, penetrating voice, daring any one 
of us to think an evil thought; there was 
little need at that time of the warning—he 
infused his own intense, pure spirit into us 
all. 

He then told the story without note or 
comment, only personating each actor in the 
tragedy with extraordinary effect, above all, 
the manly, loyal, simple-hearted soldier. I 
can recall the shudder of that multitude as 
of one man when he read, ‘‘ And it came 
to pass in the morning, that David wrote a 
letter to Joab, and sent it by the hand of 
Uriah. And he wrote in the letter, saying, 
Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the hottest 
battle, and retire ye from him, that he may 
be smitten and die.’’ And then, after a 
long and utter silence, his exclaiming, ‘‘ Is 
this the man according to God’s own heart ? 
Yes, it is; we must believe that both are 
true.’”” Then came Nathan. ‘ There were 
two men in one city; the one rich and the 
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other poor. The rich man had exceeding 
many flocks and herds; but the poor man 
had nothing, save one little ewe lamb’’— 
and all that exquisite, that divine fable— 
ending, like a thunder-clap, with ‘‘ Thou art 
the man!’’ Then came the retribution, 
so awfully exact and thorough—the misery 
of the child’s death; that brief tragedy of 
the brother and sister, more terrible than 
anything in Aéschylus, in Dante, or in Ford; 
then the rebellion of Absalom, with its hid- 
eous dishonor, and his death, and the king 
covering his face, and crying in a loud 
voice, ‘‘O my son Absalom! O Absalom ! 
my son! my son!’’—and David’s psalm, 
‘* Have mercy upon me, O God, according 
to thy loving kindness ; according unto the 
multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my 
transgressions ’’—then closing with, ‘‘ Yes ; 
‘ when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth 
sin ; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death. Do not err,’ do not stray, do 
not transgress (i riavaote),* ‘my beloved 
brethren,’ it is first ‘earthly, then sensual, 
then devilish ;’’’ he shut the book, and sent 
us all away terrified, shaken, and humbled, 
like himself. 
(Zo be Continued.) 


> 


CENTENNIAL POEM.?+ 


BY DR. E. E. HIGBEE. 


treathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own—my native land? 
Sir Walter Scott 

Thus sang the “ Wizard of the North:’’ and all 
Who have a fatherland respond, Amen !— 
The face of Nature even, which we greet 
From day to day, grows with the gliding years 
More dear and more familiar to us all. 
Her smiles and tears; her festive joy at Spring, 
When through th’ empurpl’d air of morning rings 
The choral chant of the rejoicing birds; 
Her summer pride of waving fields and sunshine, 
And forests fragrant with the breath of flowers ; 
Her dreamy rest at Fall, in robes of gold, 
And drapery envermeil’d by the frost, 
When from the thymy fields the drowsy hum 
Of insects rises like a dewy mist; 
Her cold and death-like sleep at winter tide, 
Wrapp’d in white winding-sheets of drifted snow, 
While the rude winds with noisy minstrelsy 
Keep up perpetual dirge ; these images 
Of sense which with the seasons come and go, 
All, with a mighty and yet silent power 
Enter the study of our phantasy, 
And come to be for youth and hoary age, 
An ever sweet companionship; and form 


* James i. 15, 16. It is plain that ‘‘ do not err’’ should have 
been in verse 15th. 

+ Delivered by Rev. E. E. Higbee, D. D., then President of 
Mercersburg College, at the Centennial Celebration at Cham- 
bersburg, July 4th, 1876, of the hundredth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence. 
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The content, and the precious heritage 

Of what we love as our own fatherland. 

The hills around us, from whose sombre shade, 
Weeping with dew, we hear the whippowill’s 

Sad chant; the mountains midst whose fragrant vines, 
And moss, and nodding ferns, and tangled laurel, 
The streams go flashing with their sunlit foam,— 
Or where we wond’ring watch the early mist 
Sweep o’er the billowy green, and rising leave 

The drenched tree-tops; till at last it melts 

Into the golden glory of the dawn; 

The meadows luscious with the purple clover, 
Hedg’d with the gadding briers, and tufted starwort, 
And vocal with the songs of lark and sparrow ; 
The orchards scatt’ring down their wealth of blosson 
In snowy flakes upon the verdant sward, 

Where wrens are chattering, and orioles 

Drop liquid notes building their pendent nests, 
And transient warblers linger on their way 

To waving forests of the colder north; 

The creeks now sweeping by high crumbling bluffs 
Where hangs the snowy dog-wood, and where slee] 
The blue eyed liverworts on beds of bronze, 

Or now, slow-winding by the golden sand 

Through chequer’d shade of ragged sycamores, 

Or clust’ring willows, or high-arching elms 

Amidst whose whisp’ring leaves embower’d the do 
Moans for his mate, while o’er the Valley’s deep 
Repose, transparent shadows of the clouds 

Are floating silently, and vanishing 

Like summer dreams ;—these all deep in the soul 
Are mirror’d. There abide they ever fresh 

Before the mind’s eye; and no time can dim 

Their glory ; so that, wheresoe’er we are, 

Whether on sea, or on a foreign shore, 

As by some magic spell they show themselves, 

And thrill the soul, and bear us swift as thought 
Back to the home and fatherland we love. 


Awake, O love of fatherland, awake! 

And thrill each chord of our long slumbering ly: 
Bring back the melodies of home, and break 

rhe dull indifference, the cold desire 
With which we greet this consecrated day, 

And banish our ingratitude far, far away! 
Ye music-haunted hills! Ye mountains grand, 

Flooded with glory by the setting sun! 

Ye gushing streams of our own fatherland, 

Which midst the nodding ferns and laurel run, 
Sparkling with light all through the tangled gloon 
Ye meadows purpling with the clover bloom, 

And dripping with the lustrous, nectared dew! 

Ye earth and air, ye sky and heavens too, 

Into one grand, consonant chorus break ! 
Awake, O love of fatherland, awake! 


But not alone what carnal eyes behold 

Spread out around our pathway day by day, 
Nor what the sensuous ear drinks in of sounds 
That fill the very air we hourly breathe, 
Makes up the ever dear companionship 

Of country and of home. There is a life 

Of will and reason ;—sounds etherial ; 

Visions that fade not with the setting sun :— 
Wrapp’d up and hidden in our mother-tongue ; 
Felt by the lisping boy, yet not reveal’d 

Save to his ripened manhood, when the deeds 
And thoughts which make his country’s history 
Beam in upon his spirit. Then he hears 

And sees, awe-struck, the marshalling of nations 
To this decisive battlefield of Freedom; 

He sees the Mayflower, laboring with storms, 
Bearing to Plymouth Rock heroic freight ; 
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He hears the ever-busy Hollander 

Fastening his fishing posts and little wharves 
Where now are seen the navies of the world; 

He walks with peaceful Penn to Indian treaties, 
And, through primeval forests from the sea 
Crossing deep valleys, scaling rocky heights 

And cloud-capp’d mountains, to the streams that join 
And sweep far-reaching to the tropic Gulf, 

He marks with wond’ring gaze the broad and firm 
Foundations of this regal State; he sees, 

Flocking to these inhospitable shores, 

The frugal Swedes and toiling Palatines, 

The rugged chamois hunters of the Alps, 

And honest working journeymen of Darmstadt ; 
He sees the cultur’d English cavaliers 

Facing the March winds on St Clement’s isle, 
Ready to rear upon its vine-clad shore, 

Or in the mossy wilderness beyond 

Another holy Lindisfarne or Yarrow: 

He sees the persecuted Huguenots, 

“ To bear their household Gods to Latium,’ 
Leaving their sunny France, and hurrying 

Into the gloomy oak-groves of the Cooper ; 

He sees,—and feels that these, whate’er their tongue, 
Were the great grandsires of his native land,— 
The noble Argonauts, who sail’d through seas 
Adventurous to happier shores than Colchis, 

And seiz’d a dragon guarded golden fleece 

Richer by far than that which Jason won 

Help’d by the potent herbs of fair Medea. 


Awake, O love of fatherland, awake! 
Bid every chord pour forth exulting tones ! 
Bring back these olden heroes! let them take, 
This day among us all their well earned thrones 
Of reverence, their crowns of richest gems, 
Their royal robes of state, their purple diadems! 
From Plymouth’s storm-lash’d rock; from Pequot’s 
bay; 
From Saybrook’s loop-holed fort; from rocky falls 
By Mystic stream and its wild madd’ning fray ; 
From Salkehatchie’s banks and bosky dells 
Red with the carnage of the Yamasees; 
From Penn’s “ greene countrie towne’ 
with trees; 
From East and West, from South and farthest North, 
The grandsires of the century gone, come forth ! 
And into one high, joyous chorus break ! 
Awake, O love of fatherland, awake! 


’ 


embower’d 





Our grandsires were but pilgrims: walk’d by faith, 
Not sight. They hardly saw the grapes of Eshcol 
Brought back by spies, yet fought the Anakim, 
Fierce giants of the woods. With longing hearts 
By forest camp-fires and in log-lock’d huts 

The pomp of Memphis they recall’d, and saw 
Again the cultur’d pasture fields of Goshen, 

But wearied not. Pillar of cloud and fire 
Guarded and led them tow’rd the Promised Land. 
They fell’d the forests ; till’d their narrow fields ; 
Founded their schools, forgetting not the groves 
Of Academus and the painted Porch; 

Rear’d sanctuaries, and from tow’ring spires 

Sent sounding through the misty hills and valleys 
The solemn melody of Sabbath bells ; 

Built up their coast-land towns and busy harbors, 
Where, when they came, the fearless Indian plied 
Sportive his light canoe, and naught disturb’d 

The hush of twilight but the paddle’s dip 

And murm’ring waterfalls. Patient they wrought; 


Made laws and magistrates, and fix’d the base 
Of venerable senates, with a skill 
Unequal’d by that fabled Tyrian Queen 
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® 
Who fled from covetous Pygmalion.— 
But now, (and who can tell how much of light 
Lies hidden in God’s darkest providence ?) 
Britain’s mad king and lordly parliament, 
Who should have priz’d this jewel of the crown, 
And striv’n to give it a still brighter lustre, 
Spurn’d it. and barter’d it for temp’ral gain, 
And would have trampled it beneath their feet, 
Had not the Guardian Angel of our Land 
Swift interpos’d his mighty wings, and saved, 
With withering rebuke, the glitt’ring gem 
From such base usage. 
To guard this heritage of toils and tears, 
And hand it down free from tyrannic rule 
With countless blessings to the distant ages ; 
To make their children’s homes, homes of the free 
And not of bondsmen to a foreign lord ; 
To raise the massive columns of a State 
O’er whose proud capitol should ever float 
In storm and sunshine Freedom’s glorious banner, 
Our fathers boldly at the monarch’s throne 
Threw down their gage of battle. All undrill’d, 
Sires and sons burnish’d their rusty swords, 
Rush’d from their quiet hearthstones to the streets 
Of Lexington and Concord, bared their breasts 
Indignant to the charge, and hurl’d the taunt 
Of ‘rebels’ back again in Pitcairn’s teeth 
With fiery vengeance. Like disturbed wasps 
Around their shatter’d nest, they yielded not 
But darted on the foe. From barns and sheds, 
From breastworks frail of budding copse and trees, 
They fought, and drove th’ invaders back again, 
And made that April day a day of glory. 
Up midst the northern woods where Horicon 
Pours out into the Glen its noisy waters, 
Heroic Allen seiz’d the grim old fort, 
Thrice batter’d in the Indian wars, whose ruins, 
Majestic still, cover’d with moss and harebell, 
Linger, and smile upon the charming bay, 
And catch the fragrance of the lilied marshes ; 
Down by the sea-coast, through the summer night, 
The gallant Prescott and his toiling troops 
Threw up their breastworks of the dewy sod, 
And on the morrow drench’d them with their blood, 
When Warren fell, and made forever sacred 
The memory of Bunker’s Lill: and now 
Led by our greatest hero,—name immortal, 
Which neither monument of brass or stone, 
Nor storied page, nor poet’s high-wrought song 
Can make more dear and holy,—led by him 
Through night and storm, defeat and victory ; 
Through the sharp agonies of Valley Forge, 
And Monmouth’s hard-won conflict; onward stil! 
With ever calm and skillful energy, 
Until amid October’s fading leaves 
The siege of Yorktown and the war was ended, 
Led on by him, our fathers fought and conquer’d, 
And made this day and this Centennial year 
A nation’s ornament and glory. 


Awake, O pride of fatherland, awake! 
Give to the lyre this day triumphant tones! 
Bid willing hearts and hands fresh chaplets make, 
And coronals of costliest gold, and thrones 
Of glowing amethyst, and rubies red, 
Meet for the high presence of the heroic dead! 
They live again as in the days of yore! 
They come from northern tarns unknown in song, 
From where the Mohawk’s dashing waters roar ! 
Allen and Putnam, and a noble throng 
Of fearless foresters come pouring forth 
Belted like hunters, from the rugged Narth! 
They come from Southern swamp, and sunny glade, 
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Moultrie and Marion with his wild bnigade !— 

High in advance, where thousands follow on, 

Rides the great chieftain, the immortal Washington, 
And all, beneath the flag, to God thanksgiving make ! 
Awake once more, O pride of fatherland, awake! 


But not the past alone is theme for song. 
Our starry banner still floats o’er the free. 
And hopeful pilgrims to our shores still throng, 
From continents afar, and islands of the sea, 


The voice of strife is hush’d; and not a home 
Now hears the tramp of war, or clarion shrill; 
But to our jubilee the nations come 
Bringing their peaceful products of long cultured 
skill. 
God's blessings still are ours. In all our ways 
He guides, Who saves mankind from sin and 
shame ; 
And thousand thankful hearts this day shall raise 
Exultingly ““‘Te Deums” to His glorious Name. 


But time forbids that we prolong our strain. 
Back to our beechen shade gladly we go, 
There to recline, and meditate again 
Some rustic song on slender oaten pipes to blow. 


The willow-hedge, fed by Hyblzan bees, 
And country calm is our befitting realm ; 

To hear the woodman’s song float on the breeze 
And turtles softly cooing from the airy elm. 


—_—_ —__——~__-_ 


DOCTOR JOSHEE. 


BY MARY LANSING. 


‘THE silence of a thousand years concern- 

ing the condition of the high caste 
Hindu women has been broken by a repre- 
sentative woman from the city of Poona, in 
India. In the autumn of 1883, there came 
to Philadelphia a little lady in a blue cotton 
gown, called Mrs. Anandibai Joshee. She 
was but eighteen years old, though in her 
land of child-marriages, she had been a wife 
for nine years. An intense desire to elevate 
her countrywomen and minister to their 
physical needs in her own person, caused 
her to make the superhuman effort of cross- 
ing the sea to ‘‘the holy land called Amer- 
ica,’’ that she might study medicine in one 
of its colleges. It is a great step for a 
Hindu woman to cross the sea, and cut her- 
self off from her people, and nothing but 
an invincible faith in the ultimate accom- 
plishment of the disenthrallment of Hindu 
women could have given her strength to do 
it. She believed that the want of women 
doctors was the cause of hundreds and thou- 
sands of women dying prematurely. The 
women are naturally more reserved than in 
other countries, and most of them would 
rather die than speak of their ailments to a 
man. With this single-hearted purpose, 
this high caste Hindu woman settled down 
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to work in the Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, with a degree of intelli 
gence and industry that was a revelation to 
those about her. 

The great-hearted dean, Rachel Bodley, 
became interested in her at once, as she lis- 
tened to the brave, patriotic resolve that 
had brought this gentle, grave woman across 
the seas. ‘*I will go to America,”’ she said, 
‘¢as a Hindu, and come back and live among 
my people as a Hindu,’’ a resolve which was 
carried out to the death. The dean says, 
‘«She tried faithfully, this little woman of 
eighteen, to prosecute her studies, and at 
the same time to keep caste-rules, and cook 
her own food ; but the anthracite coal stove 
in her room was a constant vexation, and 
likewise a source of danger, and the solitude 
of the individual housekeeping was over- 
wheiming.’’ In her father’s house the con- 
gregate system prevailed, and being a man 
of means, the family was always large 
Later, when under her husband’s care, he 
had been in the postal service, and the 
dwelling apartments were in the same build- 
ing with the post-office, hence she had never 
known complete solitude. 

‘¢ After a trial of two weeks, her health de- 
clined to such an alarming extent that J in- 
vited her to pay a short visit in my home; 
and she never left it again to dwell else- 
where in Philadelphia during her student 
residence.’’ In the performance of her col- 
lege duties, the dean adds, ‘‘ Going in and 
out, and up and down, always in ber meas- 
ured, quiet, dignified, patient way, she has 
filled every room, as well as the stairways 
and halls, with memories which now hallow 
the home, and must continue so to 
throughout years to come.’’ 

The brave student completed her studies 
and graduated with honors in March, 1886, 
being the first Hindu woman to receive th 
degree of doctor of medicine in any country. 
She was appointed, early in June, to the 
position of physician in charge of the female 
ward of the Albert Edward Hospital, in the 
city of Kolhapur, India, and sailed from 
New York in October to assume her duties 
in Kolhapur. She had battled with ey 
circumstance, and resolved to live and work 
as a Hindu, for the uplifting of her sisters, 
but all in vain. After years of exile, she 
found herself in the home of her childhood, 
only to learn that she was sinking beneath 
the wasting hand of illness. ‘‘I have don 
all that I could,’’ was her pathetic messag' 
to her American friends, as in February, 
1887, four short months after her return, s! 
passed away, in the city of Poona, in |! 
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mother’s arms, in the house in which she 
was born. The city was stirred as never be- 
fore to honor a woman, and amid the pomp 
of Brahmanical funeral rites, her funeral pile 
was lighted from the sacred fire by orthodox 
Hindu priests in the presence of a great 
throng of sorrowing Hindus. The hopeful 
expectations of her countrywomen were dis- 
sipated ; but who can tell the extent of her 
influence? It may be that she has accom- 
plished more by her death than she could 
have done by a long life. 

When her husband and herself returned 
from a foreign land, where they had dwelt 
with a strange people, they ought, by Hindu 
custom, to have been treated as outcasts, and 
their very shadow shunned. Instead, when 
it was known that the distinguished young 
Hindu doctor had reached her early home, 
old and young, orthodox and unorthodox, 
it is said, came to pay friendly visits and to 
extend a cordial welcome. Even the re- 
formers were astounded when the papers 
eulogizing her said, ‘‘ We ought as a people 
to do something that will remind us of her 
and bear witness forever to her wondrous 
virtues ; in our opinion, this debt of grati- 
tude to Anandibai cannot be better dis- 
charged than by providing a lady who will 
be willing to study medicine, with all the 
pecuniary aid necessary. Thus may the 
memory of the late distinguished lady be 
perpetuated.”’ 

To appreciate the strength of Doctor 
Joshee’s desire to elevate her countrywomen, 
one must realize their degraded condition. 
A son is the most coveted of all blessings 
that a Hindu craves; but if a daughter is 
born, the father coolly announces that ‘‘ noth- 
ing’’ is bern into the family, by which ex- 
pression it is understood that the child is a 
girl. Female infanticide is so largely prac- 
tised that the census returns of 1881 show 
that there are fewer women than men in 
India by over five millions. A familiar 
blessing invoked upon young girls by the 
elders and priests, is, ‘‘ May’st thou have 
eight sons, and may thy husband survive 
thee!’? The earlier the act of giving the 
daughter in marriage, the greater is the 
merit, for thereby the parents are entitled to 
rich rewards in heaven. Eight years is the 
minimum, and twelve years of age the max- 
imum marriageable age for a high caste 
girl. After marriage, she is a kind of im- 
personal being. She can have no merit or 
quality of her own. ‘Their sacred writings 


declare that ‘‘ Whatever be the qualities of 
the man with whom a woman is united in 
lawful marriage, such qualities even she as- 
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sumes, like a river united with the ocean.’’ 
There is one redeeming point; although the 
woman is looked upon as an inferior being, 
the honor bestowed upon the mother is 
without parallel in any othercountry. One 
of the great commandments of the Hindu 
scriptures is, ‘‘ Let thy mother be to thee 
like unto a god!’’ But this has a reverse 
side, for the scriptures further say, ‘‘ Day and 
night women must be kept in subjection and 
dependence by the males of their families.’’ 
She is forbidden to read the sacred scrip- 
tures, or to pronounce a single syllable out 
of them. She is never to be trusted, and 
matters of importance are never to be com- 
mitted to her. She is the property of her 
husband, and is classed with cows and 
camels. 

But the worst and most dreaded period of 
a high caste woman’s life is widowhood. 
Throughout India it is regarded as the pun- 
ishment for horrible crime, or crimes com- 
mitted in a former existence upon earth. 
Self-immolation, by the terrible custom 
called suttee, has been prohibited by Eng- 
lish law since 1844. But though widows 
are not burned on the funeral pile, their fate 
is scarcely less horrible. They are deprived 
of every ornament, and of all the things 
they love to have about them. The heads 
of all widows must be shaved every fortnight, 
and a Hindu woman thinks it worse than 
death to lose her beautiful hair. Girls of 
fourteen and fifteen, who hardly know the 
reason why they are so cruelly deprived of 
everything they like, hide their faces in dark 
corners, as if they had done something 
shameful or criminal. The widow must wear 
a single coarse garment, white, red or brown. 
She must eat only one meal in the twenty- 
four hours. She must never take part in 
family feasts or pleasures. A widow is 
called an ‘‘inauspicious thing.’’ It is un- 
lucky to behold a widow’s face before seeing 
any other object in the morning. A man 
will postpone his journey if his path happens 
to be crossed by a widow at the time of his 
departure. There is not a day in her life 
that she is not cursed as the cause of the 
death of their beloved friend. In short, her 
life is made as intolerable as possible. Her 
days, destitute of knowledge or hope, empty 
of all pleasure, are a perpetual martyrdom. 

The ignorance of the women of India is 
dense. Indeed, it is a popular belief among 
high caste women that it is a shame for a 
young woman or girl to hold a paper or 
book in her hand, and that their husbands 
will die if they should read or hold a pen in 
their fingers. The fear of becoming a 
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widow overcomes the hunger and thirst for 
knowledge, naturally. 

Doctor Joshee’s success shows they are 
capable of receiving education, and if repre- 
sentative women, like Anandibai and her 
kinswoman, Ramabai, will fit themselves to 
teach by precept and example their fellow- 


countrywomen, they may be made the equals | 


of any women in any civilized countries. — 
Education. 


VALUE OF MUSIC IN EDUCATION.* 


T has been truly said, “ The education of the 

senses neglected, all after-education partakes of 
a drowsiness, a haziness, an imsufficiency, which 
it is impossible to cure.’”’ In the education of the 
senses vocal music has a work to do which it alone 
can do. No means can be devised through which 
the ear can be trained to such accuracy as through 
the study of music. Just here comes the objection, 
** Some people have no ear for music, and the train- 
ing which you suggest for general use in school will 
be valuable to only part of those who take it.” It is 
for these very ones I would urge the study of music 
most strongly. Is there no cause for lamentation in 
the fact that some go through life deaf to sweet 
sounds? Have you no sympathy for one who never 
knew the exquisite pleasure of hearing the musical 
modulations of the human voice? And yet that 


there are such, we must acknowledge—people who 
hear with perfect distinctness, and yet are deaf to 
variations in pitch. That this deficiency may be 


remedied has been proved beyond a doubt, and those 
who have seen children when this new sense was 
being developed know that it means the opening up 
of a new and most delightful field of enjoyment. 
The happiest faces in my classes are those of chil- 
dren who had absolutely no perception of pitch when 
we began our work in singing, but who now sing as 
sweetly as their more gifted companions. Is it fair 
to compel some children to go through life minus a 
sense through which comes one of Heaven’s highest, 
purest enjoyments, just because their fathers lacked 
the opportunities for cultivation, when with a little 
care and labor we can awaken the dormant possibili- 
ties, not only of this child but of all his race which 
shall come after him? The cultivation of this sense 
goes hand in hand with the cultivation of the eye, in 
awakening a love for the beautiful. And as you 
would acknowledge that a teacher of drawing who 
failed to train the eye to see the beauties of nature, 
who failed to awaken the interest of the child in 
beauty of form and color, who forgot the study of 
light and shade, had omitted the most important part 
of her work ; so you will agree with me that the music 
teacher who fails to train the ear to the appreciation 
of melodious sounds, who awakens no love for what 
is truly artistic in music, falls far short of her duty as 
a teacher of this most refining and elevating of arts. 
The refining influence of good music is most notice- 
able in the discipline of a school. Where singing is 
a daily exercise, the rod is usually banished as a use- 
less piece of furniture. 

I remember finding the children to whom I was 
about to give a music lesson, in a most disorderly 
condition. Something had occurred which had 


* Read before the New York State Teachers’ Association at 
Brooklyn, by Miss J. E. Crane, Teacher of Music in the State 
Normal School, Potsdam, New York. 
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aroused their displeasure, and they were making 
known their feelings by the various mischievous tricks 
in which school children are so skilled. The roon 
was too noisy for words, so I took my seat at th 
piano and began playing a quiet air. The noise gradu 
ally subsided, order soon reigned, and in the place of 
scowls and troubled looks I saw smiling, peacefu! 
faces. ‘The music had done for me what neithe: 
coaxing nor scolding could have done so quickly or 
so well. There is certainly some valuable force in a: 
art that reaches the feelings so readily and with suc! 
magic power. 

Since mental discipline receives so much attention 
there would seem no necessity for adding to the schoo] 
curriculum any further work with this aim; but sinc: 
it is considered so important a part of education, t] 
mental discipline gained from the study of music ma) 
in the minds of some add to its desirability as a fac- 
tor of school work. Watch a class of children sing 
ing a new song at sight; success means perfect con 
centration of mind. If the eye wanders, if the mind 
is disturbed by any other thought, the time or pitch i 
lost and the singer goes astray. Listen to the singing 
of a new part-song. Here are four different tunes be 
ing read at the same time, and with the learner this 
requires the closest attention to one’s own part, or he 
is at once carried away by some stronger or more at 
tentive neighbor, Sight reading demands the most 
careful attention, accurate and rapid thinking, and 
complete concentration of mind. Have we any other 
school exercise whose practice affords better oppor- 
tunities for discipline ? 

To what extent moral training may be carried by 
the school teacher is still an open question. Even 
though all agree that moral rectitude is of more value 
to a man than physical strength or mental agility, 
there still stands the perplexing question, what can we 
do for the morals of the child during the period of 
school life ? 

Many have stood aghast as the laws in different 
States have forbidden the reading of the Bible in 
school, and we have heard the fear expressed that 
America would eventually become a godless country 
of godless schools. But such doubters have not 
looked beneath the surface, else they would have 
seen the slow and steady progress of goodness and 
truth, whose resistless forward march no laws of man 
can impede. 

If we may not read the Bible, no law forbids that 
we make the right way the pleasant way, no one ol 
jects when beauty and truth are made the object of 
the child’s efforts, no voice protests when we teacl 
obedience from lofty motives. Is not this teaching 
morality? The day is fast passing when children 
may grow up in civilized communities with the bar 
barous idea that all good things are disagreeable and 
all evil attractive. We have learned that where this 
idea has taken root the fault was not in the essence 
of the good thing, but rather in the false light in 
which it was presented to the childish intellect 
Teachers have been ignorant and unskilled in un- 
folding the truth, for truth itself, if made understand 
able, must always be attractive. 

So I claim that an element which helps to mak« 
the school-room a pleasant, cheerful place, whic! 
makes obedience a pleasure, and creates a love for 
the good, the true and the beautiful, assists in the 
moral training of the young. That music does tl 
none deny. Did you ever see a room full of chil- 
dren as they joined in singing a song they thorough] 
enjoyed? If you have, there remains no doubt in 
your mind, as to whether or not those children wer 
made happy by their music. 
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Good music arouses a spirit of good will, creates a 
harmonious atmosphere, and where harmony and 
good-will prevail, the disobedient, unruly spirit finds 
no resting place. 

Herbert Spencer puts his final test of any plan of 

culture in the form of a question, “ Does it create a 
pleasurable excitement in the pupils?’’ Judged by 
this criterion, music deserves the first rank, for no 
work done in the school room is so surely creative of 
pleasure as singing. 
- Do we not agree, then, that vocal music has power 
to benefit every side of the child nature? And in 
these days, when we seek to make our schools the 
arenas where children may grow into symmetrical, 
substantial, noble characters, can we afford to neglect 
so powerful an aid as music? 

«“ But,’ I am asked, “if music has so great a 
power, why have we not seen better results in schools 
where it has been introduced?”’ Many will answer, 
“ We have seen these results.” But that music has 
been a failure in many places, and that it often falls 
far short of its possibilities, we must admit. The 
cause for this is readily seen, if we examine the con- 
ditions where the failures have occurred. 

When music first began to attract attention in this 
country as a desirable addition to regular school 
work, it was supposed that any student of music 
could teach the children to sing. If a young lady 
had a sweet voice and could sing a few songs to the 
lelight of her friends, she was immediately elected 
music teacher for the town schools, without one ques- 
tion as to whether she had any tact with children, 
knew anything of educational principles or even of 
the principles of music. One who had studied the 
piano for years was supposed to have all the knowl- 
edge, tact and skill necessary to teach music to the 
innocent little ones, and a man or woman who had 
spent a year in some European Conservatory was a 
treasure most eagerly sought after. 

This was a most natural mistake, and one that has 
been made in the infancy of other kinds of school 
work, The teachers first thought best fitted to intro- 
luce manual training into the schools were skilled 
workmen, but they failed to secure the results for 
which this work was intended, because their aim was 
to train artisans; the educational side of manual 
training did not appeal to them. 

So our first teachers of music in schools sought to 
make musicians of their pupils, but having no peda- 
gogical basis for their teaching, failed not only to ac- 
complish the true aim, but even their own narrower 

ne. 

Educators soon saw the cause for the failure, and 

then came a revolution. Since musicians had failed 
in the work from a lack of knowledge of the princi- 
ples of teaching, the regular teachers, understanding 
these principles, were voted the ones upon whom the 
luties of the music teacher should fall. In some 
cities the edict has been proclaimed, ‘* Every public 
school teacher must teach music.”’ 
_ This plan is apparently working better than the 
irst, showing that skill in teaching is a more import- 
ant requisite to good results, than profound knowl- 
edge of the subject taught; but that it can ever fully 
succeed, without better musical advantages for the 
regular teacher, is unreasonable to suppose. Did you 
ever hear of anything worth learning which could be 
taught by one who had not learned it herself? A 
teacher must certainly be a wonder who can take up 
a subject of which she knows nothing, and so teach 
it to her pupils as to make it either pleasant or profit- 
able, 


That the regular teacher is the one to do this work 
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I agree, but against her being expected to do it with 
the present meager advantages for preparation, and 
without the supervision of a special teacher, I pro- 
test. She can not study the subject with private 
teachers; it would with some teachers take almost a 
week’s salary to pay fore one lesson; and yet if she 
is to be intrusted with the care of children’s voices, 
no training is too good for her. 

If we are thoroughly convinced of the value of 
music in the public schools, let us establish schools 
of music for teachers, (it has been done for teachers 
of drawing) schools where music is placed upon a 
thorough pedagogical basis, where teachers may 
learn what good music is, and how to teach it at the 
same time; schools where the care of the voice shall 
receive due attention, from which teachers may be 
graduated capable of making the music lesson the 
true means of culture, which it must be when prop- 
erly taught. 

Has the time not come when we should demand 
that all institutions which train teachers for the pub- 
lic schools shall afford such musical advantages as 
are necessary to properly prepare them for the posi- 
tions they must hold? Simple justice will dictate 
that the expense of such instruction should bear some 
reasonable relation to the salaries which teachers re 
ceive. 

Until some adequate means for the preparation of 
teachers is afforded, music can never hold the place 
in any system of education which it rightly deserves. 

But this fact is being more thoroughly appreci- 
ated, day after day, and the good work advances. 
When the time comes that none are deaf to the 
grand harmonies with which God has so abundantly 
provided us, when none are dumb but all can join in 
hymns of joy and praise, I see the schools and 
churches of our land filled with a healthier, happier, 
holier people; and as I hear the majestic strains 
which rise from the united voices of the mighty con 
gregations, I bow my head in awe and thankfulness 
for this most Divine of Arts. 


‘*THE FREE SCHOOL DID IT.” 


T is not unusual to hear and read com- 

plaints against our schools and the work 
they have done and are doing. Some re- 
gard them as a panacea for all ills and, be- 
cause they are not perfection, declaim against 
them. It is, hence, refreshing indeed to 
meet commendation where one would hardly 
expect it. In the Century Magazine Joe 
Jefferson, the noted actor whose Rip Var 
Winkle is a household word, is publishing 
his autobiography. Among the incidents 
of his early life we find the following. It 
is a strong compliment to the schools, and 
all the stronger because of the direction from 
which it comes. 

‘*At the end of the season—which does 
not seem to have been a very eventful one 
—our company, under the same manage- 
ment, traveled up the Mississippi River to 
St. Louis, acting there during the summer. 
The only occurrence worth noting so far 
as I was concerned happened on the night 
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of the Fourth of July, when the company 
was called on by the management to sing 
The Star-Spangled Banner. I was in a 
feverish state of excitement all day, having 
been selected to give the first stanza. I had 
studied it and re-studied it so often that I 
knew it backwards: and that is about the 
way I sung it. But I must not anticipate. 
The curtain rose upon the company partly 
attired in evening dress; that is to say, 
those who had swallow-tail coats wore them, 
and those who were not blessed with that 
graceful garment did the best they could. 
We were arranged in the old conventional 
half-circle, with the ‘‘ Goddess of Liberty’’ 
in the centre. The ‘Mother of her 
Country’’ had a Roman _helmet—paste- 
board, I am afraid—on her head, and was 
tastefully draped with the American flag. 
My heart was in my mouth as the music 
started up, but I stepped boldly forward to 
begin. I got as far as ‘‘Oh, say, can you 
see?’’ and here the words left me. My 
mind was blank. I tried it again: ‘‘ Oh, 
say, can you see?’’ Whether they could 
see or not, I am quite sure that I couldn’t. 
I was blind with fright ; the house swam be- 
fore my eyes; the thousand faces seemed to 
melt into one huge expressionless physiog- 
nomy. The audience began to hiss—oh, 
that dreadful sound! I love my country, 
and am, under ordinary circumstances, fairly 
patriotic; but at that moment I cursed our 
national anthem from the bottom of my 
heart. I heard the gentle voice of the God- 
dess of Liberty say, ‘‘ Poor fellow!’’ The 
remark was kind, but not encouraging. The 
hissing increased. Old Muller, the German 
leader, called out to me, ‘‘Goon, Yo!”’ 
But ‘‘Yo’’ couldn’t go on, so ‘*Yo”’ 
thought he had better go off. I bowed, 
therefore, to the justice of this public re- 
buke, and made a graceful retreat. My 
poor mother stood at the wings in tears; | 
threw myself into her arms, and we had it 
out together. 

‘*Of course I intend this anecdote to 
illustrate one of my early professional dis- 
tresses, but it has another and a more im- 
portant side to it. The hissing and jeering 
that were so liberally bestowed on me will 
never be vented again in this country for so 
slight an offense. The well-dressed, decorous 
audience of to-day, when an accident occurs, 
sits quietly, bearing it with patience and 
consideration, and when it is righted they 
break forth in encouraging applause. Look 
at the decorum observed by the vast assem- 
blages that go to witness our national games. 
Disturbances are very rare. It would have 
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been indecorous, if not dangerous, when I 
was a boy, for ladies and gentlemen to visit 
any public grounds containing such large 
masses of people, whereas now they can do 
so with perfect safety. What lies at the 
foundation of this improvement? People 
went to church in those days as readily as 
they do now, and the laws were administered 
quite as rigidly. There is only one solution 
to this problem: Zhe Free School has done 
this work.”’ 


_—_-—-— 


DR. JOHN BROWN, OF EDINBURGH. 


A MAN BELOVED OF HIS FELLOWS. 


MONGST the recent examples of men 
A whose melancholy has been in the 
highest degree attractive, perhaps the most 
remarkable was the late Dr. John Brown, of 
Edinburgh, of whom a charming and most 
delicate study has just been published by 
one of the youthful friends in whose society 
he took so much delight. What was it that 
made this man, of whose literary work only 
two or three volumes of miscellaneous writ- 
ings are known to the world, ‘‘ Rab and 
his Friends’’ being perhaps the most popu- 
lar, and his sketch of little Marjory Fleming 
(Sir Walter Scott’s pet) the most exquisite, 
so much more fascinating than even his own 
fascinating work? We believe that it was 
the singularly delightful mixture of tender- 
ness, humor, and melancholy in his life and 
conversation. No man ever understood 
animals so well ; no man ever loved children 
better ; no man ever discerned more clearly 
the glory as well as the gloom of life; and 
no man ever felt the gloom more profoundly, 
not in the fashion of what one might fairly 
call Swift’s selfish fury—if Swift were really 
in amy way responsible for his own savage 
indignation —but in the way of real bewilder- 
ment when the light he loved so much, and 
in which he basked so gratefully, suddenly 
left him, and a great mist appeared to bolt 
out for him even the hand of God. 

Pity and reverence were the two chief 
elements in his nature, though to them was 
added a keenness and vivacity of perception 
which would alone have been enough to 
ensure happiness, had not the pity been so 
unusually deep and tender; but keenness and 
vivacity of preception alone would never 
have given Dr. John Brown the fascination 
which made him, as one of his friends said 
of him, ‘‘act as a magnet in a room,’’ and 
draw every one toward him. ‘‘I’ll tell 
Dr. Brown,’ was the thought that came first 
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to his friends on hearing anything genuine, 
pathetic, or queer,’’ says the writer of the 
beautiful little notice to which we have al- 
ready referred; ‘‘and the gleam as of sun- 
light that shone in his eyes, and played 
around his sensitive mouth as he listened, 
acted as inspiration, so that friends and even 
strangers he saw at their best, and their best 
is better than it would have been without 
him. They brought him of their treasure, 
figuratively and literally too, for there was 
not a rare engraving, a copy of an old edi- 
tion, a valuable autograph, anything that 
any one in Edinburgh greatly prized, but 
sooner or later it found its way to Rutland 
street, ‘just that Dr. Brown might see it.’ 
It seemed to mean more, even to the owner 
himself, when he had looked at it and en- 
joyed it.’’ 

What was it that gave him that magnetic 
attractiveness? Partly, no doubt, his fine 
sympathy and vigilant observation, for his 
friends hardly knew what to think of a say- 
ing or a thing till he had apprecjated it; 
but even more, we think, that pathetic 
melancholy which so often made him close 
his eyes as if to rest himself from sad visions, 
and which made every one who loved him 
(and that was almost every one who knew 
him) wish to minister to him food for-pleas- 
ant reflections. And how surely did his 
presence teach them what to say, so as to 
go to his heart, teaching them to speak to 
him with just a dash of serious tenderness, 
and a dash of playful humor such as he 
loved to hear. ‘‘ When one day he spoke 
of driving with him as if it were only a dull 
thing to do, I told him that when he asked 
me I always came most gladly, and that I 
looked upon it as a ‘means of grace.’ He 
smiled, but shook his head rather sadly, and 
I was afraid I had ventured too far. We 
did not refer to it again, but weeks after he 
came up to me in the dining-room, at Rut- 
land street, and without one introductory 
remark said: ‘ Means of grace to-morrow at 
half-past two.’’’ It was in driving home 
on this occasion that he told his young com- 
panion of the difficulty he found in recalling 
the voices of those whom he had lost, and 
spoke of his wife’s voice. ‘‘‘ For three 
months,’ he said, ‘I tried to hear her voice 
and could not; but at last it came,—one 
word brought it back.’ He was going to 


say the word, and then stopped, and said, 
‘No, it might spoil it. 

This was the man who had such an inti- 
mate sympathy with all the dogs in his 
neighborhood, and when asked if he had 
looked so eagerly out of the carriage because 
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he had recognized an acquaintance, he 
answered : ‘‘ No, it’s a dog I don’t know.”’ 
—to him a much more remarkable occur- 
rence than the recognition of any one he 
did know. Yet with all his eagerness of 
friendly feeling for half the world, the belts 
of clouds in his life were more remarkable 
than the gleams of sunshine ; the involuntary 
shutting of the eyes was at least as character- 
istic as the quick humor of his smile; the 
sense of pathos which his presence left upon 
one, deeper than the sense of genial and 
sunny wit. And to our thinking, though 
he could not be the universal magnet he 
was without his humor and swiftness of 
glance, still less could he have been that 
magnet without his gentle and pathetic 
sadness, 

What is it that makes such a character so 
fascinating? To a very considerable extent, 
of course, its wide and delicate sympathy. 
The nature that can discriminate, as Dr. 
John Brown did, the characters of men, the 
characters of children, and the characters of 
dogs, and so delineate them that thousands 
of readers have made them into familiar 
friends, more intimate even than their own 
intimates, could not but fascinate. But 
Dickens had a far greater power of delinea- 
tion, and yet nothing like the same exquisite 
attractiveness.— Zhe Student. 


ee —_ en 


AUTHORS IN CONVERSATION. 
BY W. H. SMALL. 
NCE Dr. Johnson remarked, ‘‘It is 
wonderful what a difference there some- 
times is between a man’s powers of writing 
and of talking.’’ Among authors it runs 
the whole gamut of possibilities, from 
Goldsmith, who ‘‘ wrote like an angel but 
spoke like poor Poll,’’ to the brilliant and 
versatile Macaulay, who, Sidney Smith 
caustically said, ‘‘ talked until he overflowed 
and stood in the slops.’’ What are the 
peculiar convolutions of the: brain, or pro- 
portions of gray matter, which bring about 
so seemingly contradictory results? 

Dr. Cutter says, ‘‘The higher mental 
faculties require the concerted action of dif- 
ferent parts of the cerebral surface.’’ Do 
the correlated parts act in concert in writ- 
ing, but, affected by external conditions, 
refuse to act in conversation? Does the one 
require a different brain action from the 
other? Is it some bumptious growth of the 
skull? Psychologist, phrenologist, scientist, 
who will answer? 
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Apart from this, the facts themselves are 
interesting. Dr. Johnson considered that 
for conversation, ‘‘there must, in the first 
place, be knowledge ; in the second place, 
there must be a command of words; in the 
third place, there must be imagination ; and 
in the fourth place, there must be presence 
of mind.’’ Authors certainly do not lack 
the first three, but we find many who seem 
to have lacked the presence of mind. Shy- 
ness sent Hawthorne into concealment in 
the fields to avoid conversation. Irving at 
home was a lively talker, with plenty of 
fun and drollery, but ‘‘ when among strang- 
ers, where he was conscious of particular or 
critical observation,’’ his vivacity and wit and 
drollery failed him. Whittier is equally shy 
and reserved. Byron did not like to meet 
strangers, saying they expected great things 
of him, and he was only a ‘‘ common man 
in conversation.”’ Addison’s difference in 
power of conversation and power of writing 
is pithily expressed by-his remark: ‘‘I have 
only ninepence in my pocket, but I can 
draw for a thousand pounds.”’ 


Longfellow’s natural reserve made it 


sometimes impossible for him to express 
himself in ordinary intercourse, and Hugh 
Miller’s shyness would not allow him to 
accept invitations to general gatherings, 


though he was a cordial and entertaining 
host. Gloom and taciturnity due to bad 
habits, lack of popular favor, or peculiar 
nervous temperament, have affected others. 
De Quincey says he ‘‘ didn’t speak a hun- 
dred words while at Oxford.’’ All through 
life he disliked to travel by rail or coach, 
lest fellow-passengers should try to talk with 
him. Swift was equally taciturn, pungently 
saying in excuse, ‘‘ The greatest talkers are 
the least doers, as the still cow eats up all 
the broth,’’ and Steele says Swift’s turn in 
conversation was peculiar to that gentleman. 
Dr. Young was gloomy in conversation : 
Dryden, ‘‘slow and dull,’’ so poor a talker 
that Charles II. did not believe he had writ- 
ten Hudthras. Even Thackeray was heavy 
in conversation. Some have been self-con- 
tained, and enjoyed sufficiently the luxury 
of their own minds. Pope and Byron both 
preferred seclusion ‘‘to the most agreeable 
conversation. ’’ 

Some authors have been mentally amédz- 
dextrous, and could talk and write equally 
well. Johnson was much sought for 
his conversational powers. Hallam was a 
copious talker, and would keep the conver- 
sation brisk and spirited. Moore was wel- 
comed everywhere because of his affability 
and entertaining powers. Irving said he 
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was ‘‘always a sprightly and reliable con- 
versationalist.’” Scott was a master spirit, 
‘* as glorious in his conversation as in writ- 
ing.’’ Coleridge was brilliant and indefat- 
igable, while Miss Edgeworth could talk 
even defter than she wrote.—WV. £. Journa/ 
of Education. 


- —_——__—. 
QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


1. Do we know that faithful daily prepa- 
ration is necessary to the best of work? 

2. Do we know that illustrations should 
be plain and easily understood, but not 
bookish ? 

3. Do we know that mental food should 
produce mental muscle and not intellectual 
fat ? 

4. Do we know that every truth has limi- 
tations, and that the wisest method may be 
used to excess ? 

5. Do we know that time spent in study- 
ing prifciples and history of education 
yields a large percentage on the investment ? 

6. Do we know that we cannot make the 

work interesting to pupils unless we have 
thorough, accurate knowledge of the sub- 
jects taught ? 
7. Do we know that we should be careful 
to utilize, as far as possible, both the good 
and bad answers given by pupils in the reci- 
tation ? 

8. Do we know that no time should be 
spent in telling pupils what they already 
know, or what they could find out by their 
unaided efforts? 

9g. Do we know that good recitations les- 
sen the burden of government, beget enthu- 
siasm, and do away with worry of teaching ? 

10. Do we know that corrections should 
often be given by leading the pupil by ques- 
tions to see his error and to make his own 
correction ? 

11. Do we know that no teacher can be 
successful who does not realize the prime 
importance of securing the attention of the 
pupils during the recitation ? 

12. Do we know that we should angle 
with facts as bait to draw out of the pupils 
what we did not directly put in, and what 
they did not know was there? 

13. Do we know that the prime object of 
teaching is to train pupils to work for them- 
selves, and that teachers who question well 
are those who give this training to pupils? 

14. Do we know that we should never try 
to make our pupils and their parents believe 
that we are accomplishing more than we re- 
ally are, or can accomplish ? 
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15. Do we know that if we send our 
pupils out without a thirst for knowledge 
and a desire to study, to read, to think and 
learn all they can, our work is a failure? 

16. Do we know that thoroughness does 
not consist in repeating and reviewing at 
stated times, but in careful, concise exami- 
nation of each lesson and its relations as we 
pass over it? 

17. Do we know that there are but few 
things so vicious as the attempt on our part 
to coax pupils’ attention by supplying a 
perpetual fascination through devices, or by 
personal favor ? 

18. Do we know that some teachers who 
boast of long experience and who claim 
special privileges on account of it, violate 
almost every principle of scientific method 
of teaching ? 

19. Do we know that to secure and 
hold the attention of classes, we must be 
earnest and animated ; that we must thor- 
oughly understand our work and present it 
in the most attractive manner ? 

20. Do we know that the teacher who 
carefully cultivates every faculty of his mind, 
and who gives his time, his labor and his 
thoughts to his studies, and the best way of 
teaching them, is the one who succeeds ?— 
The Training Teacher. 


+. ___ 


DEFECTS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM NOETLING. 





N aseries of articles, some of which ap- 

peared in the last year’s numbers of Zhe 
Journal, the writer of this pointed out some 
of the defects in the management of our 
State Normal Schools. In the present arti- 
cle he will call attention to others no less 
detrimental to the best interest of the 
schools than those heretofore mentioned. 

Some of the schools still seem to have 
occasional exhibitions of bastard elocution, 
or frantic declamation; a mode of public 
reading or recitation in unnatural tones of 
voice, accompanied by all sorts of grimaces 
and meaningless postures and gesticulations. 
Of this unmeaning kind of performances, a 
writer in one of the numbers of Educational 
News said: ‘‘The average elocutionists 
are full of antics and outlandish manner- 
isms, which only attract painful attention to 
themselves instead of to the merits of the 
composition. They dance about the stage 


with a studied pose and gesture, with pecu- 
liarities of voice, idiotic and disgusting, 
to say the least. They make not only vain 
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attempts to imitate birds and beasts, but 
practice many other freaks and ungainly 
contortions, to the utter disgust of the more 
refined of their audiences.”’ 

At the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Educational As- 
sociation, held in Washington February, 
1888, one of the speakers, in discussing the 
place of elocution in education, said of 
bastard elocution: ‘‘ This kind of elocution 
is already in its death agony; it may die 
hard, but it is bound to go; yet through it 
the art has fallen into disrepute, not only 
among educational men and dramatic art- 
ists, but among people of culture and taste 
in every profession.”’ 

The history of the United States not un- 
frequently appears to be taught more for 
the purpose of enabling the students to pass 
the examination than for giving them a 
comprehensive knowledge of the causes that 
have been operative in producing the na- 
tion’s growth. Tracing the march of armies 
in the different wars in which the country 
has been engaged, learning the names of 
the commanding officers, the number of the 
killed and the wounded in the various bat- 
tles, may gratify curiosity and produce a 
spirit of blood-thirstiness, but it is doubtful 
whether it meets the ends for which history 
claims a place among the branches of study 
in our schools. 

Peculiar views, too, seem sometimes to be 
entertained concerning the matter to be 
taught as geography and the mode of teach- 
ing it. From the manner in which the 
learners are expected to pursue the study, 
one can scarcely come to any other con- 
clusion than that the teachers consider each 
State or political division of a country, asa 
separate and distinct act of creation, each 
division differing from every other in its 
climate, productions, industries, races of 
men, government, religion, and so forth. 

That drawing is an important aid to the 
teacher, that it increases his power mani- 
fold, is a fact that no one who has any fit- 
ness to pass judgment upon it can doubt. 
Every student who enters upon the work 
of the Senior year (the professional work) 
should be able to sketch rapidly pictures of 
any common objects. This, indeed, is 
what is expected, but the expectations are not 
realized in one case in a hundred. In the 
majority of instances they are unable even 
to copy pictures, much less to draw them 
without the copies. To what purpose the 
twenty-one weeks of so-called drawing are 
spent, it is difficult to tell, unless it be simply 
to put in the weeks without the drawing. 
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A more farcical performance and waste of a 
student’s time can scarcely be imagined. 

J. A. McLellan, LL. D., Inspector of 
High and Normal Schools, Ontario, Can- 
ada, in speaking of drawing as it can and 
should be taught, says of what he saw in one 
of the Massachusetts Normal Schools, ‘‘ It 
is admirably taught, and the skill and power 
of the teacher are seen in the results pro- 
duced. The students possess no mean skill 
in it, and an admirable facility in using it 
in the work of teaching. Place a teacher 
thus trained before a blackboard with a 
crayon in his hand, note the rapidity and 
accuracy with which he will produce a 
picture of anything, and it will be admitted 
that his power as a teacher is increased ten- 
fold by his skill as an artist.’’ 

Penmanship should receive attention from 
every teacher who requires writing to be 
done ; and there is no better or quicker way 
of training pupils to write well, than that of 
insisting that all their writing shall be as 
well done as it is possible for them to do it. 
Poor penmanship on the part of pupils is a 
discredit to their teacher, for every one who 
is not paralyzed or deformed, not only can 
learn to write a neat hand, but should learn 
todo so. Especially should every one who 


aspires to enter the teachers’ profession be 


able to write well; and no one who has not 
attained a fair degree of skill in the use of 
the pen, should be permitted to enter upon 
a course of professional instruction in teach- 
ing. The examinations, however, prove 
not only that no skill is acquired by appli- 
cants for the Senior class, but that none is 
demanded ; for no matter how poor their 
penmanship may be, if it is legible, they 
receive their certificates of admission to that 
class, even though they have not learned 
how to hold the pen. 

All the Normal Schools but one or two 
seem still to teach text-book psychology in- 
stead of real psychology. By this method 
of instruction the student begins his study 
where he should end it ; he begins with the 
general instead of the special, either not 
knowing or else forgetting that the general 
must come through the special. The text- 
book method assumes that predication is 
proof, or, in other words, that concepts in- 
stead of being developed should be taken 
upon trust. It implies, in short, a miscon- 
ception of the ends of the study. 

In an article in the V. £. Journal of Ed- 
ucation, Dr. T. F. Noss said: ‘‘ Have not 
teachers generally been leaning too much 
on books for their psychology, beginning 


their study and usually ending it in the | 
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book? Many a student has passed his final 
examination in psychology with too per 
cent., who would have to begin at the alpha- 
bet of the subject and do the work all over 
again, in order to have any psychological 
fitness to teach. The work he has done has 
not given him a serviceable familiarity with 
the workings of the mind, its hidden springs 
of action, and the laws and order of its de- 
velopment. For teachers, the text-book on 
psychology is a child.’’ 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall says: ‘‘ If one would 
train and break horses, however unmanage- 
able, . . . he must study long and patiently 
the nature of the horse. If one would 
raise sheep with the greatest success, he 
must . . . serve a long apprenticeship in 
learning the habits, instincts, and all the 
conditions that affect sheep development 
favorably or unfavorably. This principle 
has long been a common-place with breeders 
and trainers of domestic animals. 
Teachers as a rule do not study the nature 
of the children they instruct in any such 
way. ... Many think a course in a text- 
book in psychology supplies this need. 
This is probably the gravest mistake of all. 
All such books I know are far too abstract 
and schematic, too much devoted to defini- 
tion or in some cases even controversy, 
too common-place and traditional in their 
subject-matter, so as to be sometimes an im- 
pediment to the fine tact and instinct that, 
in minds of finest fibre, divine, perhaps half 
unconsciously, the needs and individual nat- 
ure of children. Theliving, playing, learning 
child, whose soul heredity has freighted so 
richly from a past we know not how remote, 
on whose right development all good causes 
in the world depend, embodies a truly ele- 
mentary psychology. All the fundamental 
activities are found, and the play of each 
psychic process is s0 open, simple, interest- 
ing, that it is strange that psychology should 
be the last of the sciences to fall into line 
in the great Baconian change of base to 
which we owe nearly all the reforms, from 
Comenius down, which distinguish schools of 
to-day from those of the sixteenth century.’’ 

In his report to the National Educational 
Association (1887), on methods of instruc- 
tion in the Normal Schools of the United 
States, Thomas Gray, President of the State 
Normal School, St. Cloud, Minnesota, said: 
‘Out of the seventy*four schools returning 
answers, fifty-nine included mental science 
in their courses, ‘hough in a large number of 
cases, without the use of any text-book.”’ 
The italics are our own. 

From the foregoing quotations it is fair 
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to assume that the ‘‘ great Baconian change 
of base’’ has reached psychology in some 
of the Normal Schools of the country. It 
is, however, surprising not only that it has 
not found its way into all of them, but that 
a method so unsatisfactory as that of the 
text-book should continue to be pursued in 
any of them, and that so much time—in 
some cases more than a half year—should 
be consumed upon it. 

Etymology formerly belonged to the 
course of studies. It was omitted at the 
time the course was changed. Was the 
omission an oversight? If not, can any 
valid reason be assigned for the admission 
into the Senior class of students who are ig- 
norant of the analysis of words? S. S. 
Haldeman says, ‘‘ Etymology is a distinct 
science, and, as such, requires a special 
study, both by those who do and those 
who do not learn Greek and Latin.’’ 

Having only one actual professional 
study, the philosophy of education, but 
practice neither in teaching nor in criticism, 
the so-called scientific course can scarcely 
be termed a teacher’s professional course, 
and therefore seems out of place in a Nor- 
mal School. Besides, the number of stu- 
dents who in any one year pursue this 
course at the different schools, would not 
form more than a mere handful if they were 
all in one class at one of the schools. It 
consequently appears neither reasonable nor 
profitable for the schools to keep up a course 
merely to accommodate one or two students 
a year, or once in two or three years. 
Those who desire a scientific course of 
studies, should seek schools that make a 
specialty of such instruction and are in 
every respect prepared to give a knowledge 
of the branches of study and practice in 
teaching them. 

The scientific course includes a ‘‘ course 
of professional reading, with abstracts, notes 
and criticisms, to be submitted to the Board 
of Examiners.’’ Whoever suggested the 
‘*course of reading, with abstracts, notes, 
and criticisms,’’ must, to say the least, have 
had peculiar ideas of professional instruc- 
tion; and the submission of the abstracts, 
notes, and criticisms, to the Examining 
Board, implies scarcely less innocence than 
that of submitting the copy-books and 
drawing sheets to the same Board, as an ex- 
amination in drawing and penmanship. 

The professional work at some of the 
schools seems to be little more than a mat- 
ter of form, to enable them to draw the 
State appropriations. No observations are 


made or notes taken by either juniors or 
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seniors, of the work done in the training- 
school. No meetings (criticism) are held 
for the comparison, discussion, and correc- 
tion of opinions. No instructions, either 
in the principles or the practice of teaching, 
are given during the junior year. The 
seniors begin their practice in total igno- 
rance of the nature of the work to be done 
or of any light to guide them in it; or if, 
as is the case here and there, they enter up- 
on the last year fairly well prepared, they 
not only have too little time left from the 
non-professional work for satisfactory pre- 
paration for the professional, but the latter 
is sandwiched to such an extent (and a dis- 
advantage) between the non-professional, 
as to make it in most cases of comparatively 
little value as an equipment for effective 
school-room work—in plain, undisguised 
English, little better than a farce. 

Twenty-one weeks of practice in the 
training department, whether successful or 
not, are considered sufficient to entitle one 
to graduation in practice; skill evidently 
being looked upon as a matter of little im- 
portance. With the degree of proficiency 
attained in practice, in the little time allot- 
ted them in which to do it, it is doubtful 
whether a third of any class could graduate, 
if subjected to a proper test. Perhaps the 
strangest thing of all, when viewed from a 
moral stand-point, is, that schools which 
give the poorest training in practice work— 
little more than that of hearing book lessons 
recited—boast of the high attainments of 
their graduates in professional knowledge 
and skill. 

Not every school even has a special 
teacher for the professional department, one 
who makes the science and art of education 
his exclusive study ; but the work is some- 
times assigned to this member of the faculty, 
sometimes to that; a few loose generaliza- 
tions, such as the brain of the average teacher 
contains, being deemed sufficient for per- 
forming it. When one takes into account 
the ease and the confidence with which the 
majority of so-called teachers deliver them- 
selves on matters of education, or solve (?) 
the most abstruse educational problems, it 
does not seem singular that almost any one 
who has merely an education should be 
considered capable of directing the profes- 
sional work, or should regard himself com- 
petent todoso. But owing to these shal- 
low notions concerning the training of 
teachers, incompetent persons have often 
been intrusted with the discharge of its 
duties, and as might be supposed, quackery 
of the most stupid kind has ‘followed. 
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Opinions and methods of operation have 
been memorized instead of underlying prin- 
ciples studied. The student teachers have 
taught prescribed lessons and methods, and 
as a consequence have become mere imita- 
tors or duplicates of their teachers, educa- 
tional machines. These unfortunate efforts 
at professional instruction, by misleading 
people into the belief that the Normal 


Schools in general were doing the same | 


kind of work, have brought more or less 
discredit upon all of them. 

The assertion is sometimes made that 
students should take three years instead of 
two to complete the elementary course of 
studies, But when one reflects upon the 
arbitrary arrangement as well as the mis- 
management of the course, and the wretched 
teaching in some branches, the absurdity of 
the statement becomes so transparent that 
but one of two causes can be assigned for 
making it: (1) A misconception of the 
aims and methods of education; or (2) an 
attempt to conceal mismanagement and im- 
perfect teaching. That one of these causes 


must be correct, can readily be shown. 
Why, for example, should physical geogra- 
phy constitute a separate branch of study 
and consume a period a day for a whole 


term? Would any one who should teach 
political geography apart from physical, be 
considered a competent teacher? Why, 
also, should a period a day, for the greater 
part of a year, be given to each of two 
branches (arithmetic and algebra) which 
train the same powers? Does not algebra, 
when properly taught, and students are pre- 
pared for it, accomplish the same subjective 
ends as aritmhetic? If not, in what does it 
fail? Why, too, should forty weeks be 
spent upon plane geometry, when the same 
work can be well done in twenty? Or, 
again, why should students who have grad- 
uated at a good high school, or who have 
had a course of instruction in all the non- 
professional studies of the course, be re- 
quired again to spend a whole year, in some 
cases two, upon the same studies at a Normal 
School? Worse still, why should students 
who have read two to four books of Czsar 
and perhaps several of Virgil, be required 
to purchase First Latin Books, enter classes 
of beginners in those books, spend a year or 
two upon Latin, and at the end of that time 
be not as far advanced as when they entered 
the Normal School? 

However improbable it may seem that 
students should be subjected to such quackery 
at any schools, the writer of this is assured 
upon undoubted authority that it is done at 
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some of the State Normal Schools. Upon 
what ground can such a reckless waste of 
time and injustice to students be defended ? 
Not upon that of thoroughness, for such a 
plea would be an implied acknowledgement 
of ignorance of the laws of mental develop- 
ment and of the aims of education. Dr. 
William T. Harris, in speaking of the ten- 
dency of mechanical teachers to hold back 
pupils in the lower grades a longer time 
than is reasonable, says: ‘‘ This is usually 
done on the plea that the requisite thorough- 
ness has not been attained. I do not know 
of any ‘ educational fetich’ in whose name 
more time is wasted than in the name of 
this fetich of ‘thoroughness.’ It is gener- 
ally invoked by mechanical teachers.’’ 

Nor can this blind, stupefying, educa- 
tional see-sawing find support in the posi- 
tion that it prepares students for college ; 
for the usual college preparatory routine 
work has a tendency to blunt the intellect, 
whilst that of the real Normal School aims 
to awaken and sharpenit. College entrance 
examinations, upon which some seem to lay 
considerable stress as an evidence of good 
teaching, cannot properly be considered a 
test of intelligent normal instruction. Of 
this test, a writer in Zhe Academy says: ‘‘A 
hindrance to good methods is their relation 
to college examinations. The very worst 
work thrives equally with the best under 
this test. The conceit of success in these 
examinations closes many an intellect against 
the very axioms of educational philosophy.”’ 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler has lately ex- 
pressed himself to the same effect. 

When such impositions as have been re- 
ferred to in some of the preceding para- 
graphs are practiced upon students, can 
communities be censured for estabiushing 
Normal or training departments in con- 
nection with their high schools, and giving 
their graduates a whole year of exclusive 
professional work? Compare a_ teacher 





who, under a competent instructor, has had 
a solid year of such training, with one who, 
under unfavorable circumstances, has had 
but a fraction of a year, and it will not re- 
quire a genius to tell the difference. 

If the reports that come from some of the 
schools concerning the laundry work and 
the board that is furnished the students are 
reliable, and there are reasons for believing 
that they are, the Trustees, or those who 
have the charge of the household, deserve 
the severest censure. Every Normal School 
should have a competent woman in charge 
of its laundry, kitchen, and dining hall. 
She should direct the selection and prepa- 
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ration of the meals; see that the tables are 
served with a sufficient quantity and variety 
of palatable food, and that the hall is prop- 
erly warmed (in cold weather), ventilated, 
and lighted. She should also have her eyes 
on the laundry; see that the washing, 
starching and ironing are well done. These 
duties are too important to be trusted to 
chance or to ignorance. Health and happi- 
ness are too precious to be trifled with. 

The writer of this article has tried to call 
attention to the defects of the Normal 
Schools, as he has been able to ascertain 
them ; and if his efforts shall be the means 
of correcting any of them, he will consider 
his work not in vain. 


a a 


VALUE OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


BY WM. T. HARRIS, UNITED STATES COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION. 


HE pillars on which public school edu- 
cation rest are behaviour or deportment, 
and scholarship. The first requisite of the 
school is order: each pupil must be taught 
first and foremost to conform his behaviour 
to a general standard. Only thus can the 
school as a community exist and fulfil its 
functions. In the outset, therefore, a whole 
family of virtues are taught the pupils, and 
these are taught so thoroughly, and so con- 
stantly enforced, that they become fixed in 
his character. The method of this moral 
training is, like that which rules everywhere 
in the practical world, one of division and 
repetition. The duty of being a well-be 
haved pupils is not a vague generality. 
It divides into specific, well-defined duties. 
Punctuality: This stands first. The pupil 
must be at school in time. Sleep, meals, 
play, business, indisposition—all must give 
way to the duty of obedience to the external 
requirement of time. Punctuality does not 
end with getting to school. While in school 
it is of equal importance. Combination 
cannot be achieved without it. The pupil 
must have his lessons ready at the appointed 
time, must rise at the tap of the bell, move 
to the line, return; in short, go through all 
the evolutions with equal precision. 
Regularity is punctuality reduced to a 
system. Conformity to the requirements of 
time in a particular instance is punctuality ; 
made general, it becomes regularity. But 
the school makes these duties the ground 
and means of higher duties. They are in- 
dispensable, but no ultimatum. They 


render possible higher spiritual culture. The 
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quick and prompt obedience of the pupil in 
simple mechanical training, renders the child 
penetrable, and accessible to lessons of higher 
import. To this end the discipline extends 
to calisthenics ; the pupil is taught to sacri- 
fice his arbitrary control over his body, and 
to combine regularly and punctually with 
others in imitating prescribed bodily gestures 
or exercises. Thus his sense of rhythm—or 
regular combination with others—is further 
developed. Through this becomes possible 
the training to general habits of proper posi- 
tion for sitting and standing, proper modes 
of speaking, addressing others—in general, 
the formalties of polite intercourse. The 
highest discipline under the head of rhythm 
is reached in vocal music. This pre-supposes 
in the highest degree the training in punctual 
and regular habits, and a conscious partici- 
pation in the result is reached by the pupil 
through his enjoyment of the harmony he 
assists in producing. Here—in vocal music 
—the external, mechanical, aspect of disci- 
pline softens, and a response to it is felt in 
the deepest inner being of the soul—the 
domain of feeling. This brings us to the 
next step in school discipline. 

Silence is the basis for the culture of in- 
ternality or reflection—the soil in which 
thought grows. We become silent when we 
would think. . The pupil is therefore taught 
habits of silence; to restrain his natural 
animal impulse to prate and chatter, or to 
excite attention by his occupation on the 
material world around him. All ascent 
above natural being arises through his ability 
to hold back the mind from utterance of the 
immediate impulse, and to correct its one- 
sidedness by combination and generalization. 
The largest combination and widest gener- 
alization is the deepest and truest. Thus 
silence in the school-room has a two-fold 
significance. It is necessary to the attain- 
ment of combination with others, and besides 
this, it is a direct discipline in the art of 
combining the diffused and feeble efforts of 
the pupil himself. He begins his career with 
mental distraction, everything isolated in 
his mind, and learns to connect the scattered 
phases, classify and arrange them, and thus 
to generalize and reduce them. ‘The first 
glance does not suffice; it is the repetition 
of mental effort, the absorption of the mind 
that digests the multiplicity before it. This 
depends directly upon silence. The distrac- 
tion of the mind consequent upon garrulity, 
or the occupation of any of the senses ex- 
clusively, prevents reflection. Silence al- 
lows the repose of the senses, and the awaken- 
ing of insight and reflection. 
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Truthfulness is the fourth virtue in the 
ascending scale. 7Z7ruth is the basis of the 
duties of a man toward others. Truth makes 
free, says the old proverb. No positive re- 
lation with our fellowmen is possible except 
through truth. Untruth is the essence of 
discord. Earnestness and sincerity, honesty 
and reliability, are the virtues that rest di- 
rectly on truthfulness. The virtue of truth- 
fulness is developed in a two-fold way in the 
school-room. First, by the continual disci- 
pline of the recitation ; the pupil is required to 
be accurate and comprehensive in his state- 
ments; he is taught that suppression of es- 
sential particulars makes his statement false ; 
he is held strictly accountable to know what 
he says, #.¢., to have a clear conception of 
what is involved in the words he uses. Very 
much of the untruth and consequent distrust 
among men arises in the first instance from 
lack of clear insight into what was implied 
by the words used. It is only one step from 
a lie committed by mistake to a lie on pur- 
pose ; for to suffer the penalty for a supposed 
vice is a temptation to enjoy its supposed 
selfish advantages. Careful attention to the 
implication of one’s statements is the first 
step in the calculation of truth: and this can 
scarcely find a better discipline than in the 
properly conducted recitation. The second 
mode of securing truthfulness is the direct 
application of discipline to the behaviour of 
the pupil. Any lack of truthfulness in the 
pupil reveals itself at once in his struggles to 
conceal his misdemeanors. It is an object 
of constant care on the part of the teacher to 
suppress lying and dishonesty, in whatever 
forms they may manifest themselves. ‘The ad- 
monition of the teacher, the disgrace felt at ex- 
posure in presence of the class, are most power- 
ful caustics to remove this moral disorder. 

Justice follows next to truthfulness, and 
finds partly its presupposition in the latter. 
Justice can be taught only in a community. 
In a well-ordered community it grows spon- 
taneously. A system of measure established, 
by which conformity to rule and right is re- 
warded by recognition and all breaches of 
discipline met by prompt exposure, appeals 


constantly to the sense of justice, and devel- 


ops its normal exercise. A danger lies, how- 


ever, in certain baneful practices sometimes | 


adopted by educators. On the supposition 
that the child cannot see the legitimate and 
healthy results of doing his duty, he is offered 
a special reward for it. This goes far to sap 
the foundation of all morality. The feeling 
of responsibility is the essence of virtue, and 
an extraneous reward held up as the end 
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self-determination the pupil may possess. 
The distinction between the inclination 
(the ‘‘I want’’) of the child, and his true 
ideal nature (expressed in ‘‘I ought ’’), 
should be continually kept before the child, 
not confused by concealing the duty under 
some shape of immediate self-interest. 

The highest virtue in our list—Xindness, 
or love of mankind—like the sense of justice, 
requires a community for its culture—a com- 
munity which, like the school, brings to- 
gether all classes and conditions, and subjects 
them to the same trials and the same standard 
of success. The feeling of justice, fostered 
by a constant opportunity to see through the 
adventitious wrappings of social rank and 
condition, and observe the real substance of 
the character, prepares the basis for kindness. 
The discrepancy between good intent and 
deserts, which arouses childish sympathy 
most readily, is the first incitement. Justice 
proclaims that seeming and good intent are 
not sufficient—there must be adequate per- 
formance. If this principle did not prevail 
in society and the moral world at large, there 
would be no more strenuous exertion to 
growth ; the present would suffice. But the 
good intention baffled of its actual fruition 
through inadequate performance is ever an 
object that excites the deepest sympathy and 
commiseration in the kind heart. Not only 
is the good intention the object of kindness, 
but even the depraved and corrupt excite 
pity. The trials that all are alike subjected 
to reveal to each childish heart the tempta- 
tions and struggles with passion and impulse, 
as well as the weakness of intellect and will 
that belong to his fellows. 


os 


FROM OTHER LANDS. 


‘T’HE provincial government of Saxony in 
| Prussia, has but recently decided that the 
employment of children as persons who have 
to beat up the game for the chase is pro- 
hibited, if it is done during school hours. 
The high school in Posen has arranged 
a botanical garden to procure specimens for 


the study of botany. Between 25,000 and 
30,000 cut specimens were furnished the 
botany classes during one season, and the 
expenses amounted to 120 marks, $30 per 
season. 

Prussian widows of teachers receive a 
pension of 250 marks in the event of their 
husband’s death ; if they have children, each 
one increases the pension. Of course that 
seems very little, but the sum mentioned 


sought tends to destroy what little internal | only states what the State as such does. 
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The society for ‘‘ School Reform’’ in Ber- 
lin has 1235 active members. The object of 
the society is to create a public opinion 
which will demand a fusion of the various 
middle and people’s schools to a common 
school (Einheits-Schule), as it is known in 
America. The minister of public instruc- 
tion has been memorialized to that effect. 

France.— A graphic presentation of school 
statistics in the educational department of 
the late Exposition in Paris, gives these 
prominent facts: The communities spent for 
school purposes in 1855, 19 mill. francs, in 
1866, 28 mill. frs.; in 1870, 44 mill. frs. ; 
and the S¢a¢e paid for the same purposes in 
1855, 25 million frs.; in 1866, 35 mill. frs.; 
in 1870, 54 mill. frs.; in 1878, 77 mill. frs.; 
in 1880, 83 mill. frs.; in 1883, 100 mill. 
frs.; in 1887, 109 mill. frs. (Divide the 
number by 5 to get the numbers of dollars.) 
A bundred and nine million francs sounds 
well, but the reader may consider that the 
communities and states in the United States 
pay over five times as much, namely, more 
dollars than the Frenchmen pay francs. 
Though the purchasing value of money is 
greater in Europe, it Cannot explain away 
the enormous difference. 

Austria.—An educational journal in Vi- 
enna says: ‘‘School—the girl of general 
utility.”’ If a battle is lost, the school is 
said to have been worthless. If there is 
any one drowned, the school is blamed for 
it, for it ought to have made swimming a 
‘* study’’ long ago. If anybody steals, the 
schools are the immediate cause, since they 
neglect the morals. When business is slack, 
the schools have failed to do what they 
should have done. If there is a strike—that 
comes from the wretched schools. If any- 
body commits a malfeasance or, for that 
matter, something remarkably stupid—ha! 
ha! theschools! If people stay away from 
church—these godless schools! If boys on 
the street mock an innocent bald-head—oh, 
these schools! what else can you expect of 
them? Ifa father has a misguided child— 
the schools have made it go wrong. If the 
cobbler’s apprentice cuts the leather—the 
result of the new education. If statistics 
show an increase in the number of illegiti- 
mate children, it is the fault of the modern 
school. If a cashier runs away with the 
funds, such people are educated by the 
schools of to-day. If soldiers desert the 


flag—the schools fail to foster patriotism. 
Recently a whole family was poisoned acci- 
dentally—cause is said to have been the 
school, for it ought to have taught the 
knowledge of poisons. Osancta simplicitas! 
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SOMETHING OF SCHOOL-KOOM 
WORDS AND TONES. 





HE greatest fault that a teacher can have, 

either in school, or college, or for that 
matter, at home, ¢4e primary department of 
all school, is lack of self-control. Words 
and tones in the schoolroom and in the 
home, make impressions for good or for 
evil. The child’s mind is so sensitive, that 
the photograph of the word, tone or look 
will be left upon it to work out results. 
Children, in fact the whole human race at 
any age, are more or less phonographs. You 
talk into the phonograph, and the exact 
words and tones will be talked back to you, 
and you are amazed; and yet we have seen 
this same thing done a dozen times a day in 
a schoolroom, and I am sorry to say, my 
schoolroom. Nothing truer on earth than 
this proverb, ‘‘A soft answer turneth away 
wrath, but grievous words stir up anger.’’ 
Many aschool, and many a home, has been 
blighted by the improper use of words, 
tones, and looks. Words, tones, looks—if 
these were employed correctly and persist- 
ently the millennial harbinger would be in 
it. Charles F. King, in Common School Ea- 
ucation, gives us a prescription which we 
regard as the best we have seen. Here it 
is; let us all take it: 

‘*We have sometimes noticed that very 
excellent teachers unconsciously get into 
the habit of giving instruction in a loud, 
high-pitched tone of voice which seems to 
the children a schooling tone. This is es- 
pecially the case whenever these teachers 
feel called upon to reprove the class for ne- 
glect or carelessness. When they speak to 
a visitor, to another teacher, or even to a 
single pupil, the tone is pleasant, sweet, and 
natural. 

‘‘It is of the greatest importance that 
teachers should speak grammatically, enun- 
ciate correctly, and use good English, but 
the constant employment of a pleasant, na- 
tural, conversational tone of voice is of 
equal, if not greater importance. For there 
is a great moral power in these pleasant 
tones. We have many times seen boys 
goaded to desperation by the excited, ex- 
asperating tones and words of a teacher 
whose long experience ought to have shown 
him a better way. And how many times 
have we seen bad and angry children soothed 
and restored to reasonableness by the calm, 
sweet, pleasantly-voiced utterances of a 
teacher who had gained perfect self-control, 
or whose nature was sweet and smiling by 
heredity. A ‘cross teacher’ is never liked 
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by children, no matter how much she or he 
may know. 

“Tt will be a dificult matter for a teacher 
who has for years used the cross tones to over- 
come the habit, but it can be done by per- 
sistent effort. In the frst place, ascertain if 
you use these tones habitually and constantly 
in the schoolroom, and not at home or at a 
party. This will show whether it is a school 
habit. It may be you do not always speak 
in this objectionable way in school, but only 
at certain times, as when things do not go 
to suit you, or when the class seem stupid 
and lazy. Some intimate friend may help 
you to the truth in this matter. 

‘‘ The next time matters are wrong in the 
class, by a strong effort, address the class in 
amore quiet, calm, low-pitched voice than 
usual. The effect will be surprising and 
encouraging, as the children will at once be 
brought back to the desired order. Do not 
for a few weeks over-drive in the work; be a 
little easier with yourself and your pupils, 
till you get perfect control of your voice and 
feelings. 

‘« Tf the habit of using cross tones is quite 
general, we believe great help can be ob- 
tained from a course of elocutionary lessons 
under some professor who understands the 
case and knows the proper remedies.”’ 


FIFTY MILES WITH A COUNTY 
SECRETARY. 


OR five years we had been visiting the 
graded schools and colleges of Michi- 
gan, and we felt a longing to know at first 
hand how the great substratum school—the 
district school—was progressing. 
We accordingly arranged with Secretary 
C. L. Bemis of Ionia county to ride with him 


two days visiting country schools. He is 
equipped with three very essential requisites 
for such a trip, viz.: a mud-proof and rain- 
proof, strong, light cart, which furnished 
ample room for the fragile form of y® editor, 
and left friend Bemis a margin as an option; 
a second essential was found in the large, 
strong, faithful, fleet-footed horse, which 
knows a school-house the moment it sees the 
smoke curling from the chimney ; a third re- 
quisite for such a ride is the never-failing fund 
of good humor and heartiness, that charac- 
terizes the secretary of Ionia county schools. 

Ionia county is one of the prettiest in the 
State, whether you ride over the hills and 
through the glacial gulches of the Grand 
River valley, or over the long stretches of 
gently rolling plains. We rode so miles 
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and visited nine schools in six different 
townships, taking the schools that were in 
session as they came on ourroad. We have 
no intention of making a detailed report of 
any school; our visits were brief necessarily, 
and yet long enough to note the general 
conduct of affairs, methods of teaching cer- 
tain branches, and the conditions of the 
buildings. While we did not see any one 
teacher teach all the branches, we saw all 
the branches taught, and some of the staple 
branches in many classes. 

First let us mention the features worthy 
of commendation: The order, almost with- 
out exception, was excellent. The teachers 
were lady-like and gentlemanly in appear- 
ance and action. Signals were quiet and 
not too many. Five of the schoolrooms 
were as tidy as could be expected in the 
muddy season, two were fair, two were bad. 

One schoolhouse near Ionia is the prettiest 
district schoolhouse we have ever seen. It 
is of Queen Anne style and has large grouped 
windows on either side of the pupils. Apple- 
cores, sweepings, rubbish, etc., were not 
found around the door in front of the build- 
ing except at one school. 

The number of classes heard during each 
day seemed reduced to a minimum. A 
good start has been made in most of the 
schools towards grading and properly classi- 
fying the pupils. Pupils were taught both 
oral and written spelling. The schools 
were large and had a fair number of older 
pupils. Pupils were courteous, and did not 
allow the presence of visitors to interfere 
with school duties. The teachers made no 
change of programme on account of visitors. 
They did not stop their work to talk to us. 
The schoolhouses were in good repair as a 
rule, and looked well outside. 

It is always easier to note defects than it 
is to cite merits. The defects are few com- 
pared with the creditable features, and 
hence it is easier to mention them. We 
give our readers some of the more noticeable 
defects, so that they may be remedied. The 
teachers lacked animation and enthusiasm 
in conducting recitations. The ‘‘ question 
and answer’’ method was too common, and 
few additions to the questions of the book 
were given. The primary reading classes 
read words only. Pupils were not drilled 
in recognizing new words rapidly. They 
were allowed to read aloud before they had 
any idea of the thought in the sentence. 
Not enough attention was paid to language. 
Teachers, while pretending to hear a recita- 
tion, answered questions of pupils not in the 
class. The little ones were not given any 
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work to do when not in class. In two or 
three schools we saw pupils at work with 
alphabet cards, and in one there was some 
slate work. But one blackboard contained 
any language or number work for pupils. 
The penmanship of the pupils was uniformly 
poor. Not enough stress was laid upon 
proper articulation and pronunciation. 

The blackboards are too high and too 
scant. The houses had no system of ven- 
tilation, and the air in the rooms was always 
bad. The walls of nearly all the rooms 
were smoky and dingy, and unadorned with 
paper or pictures. The windows were 
commonly uncurtained. The stoves in five 
of the buildings occupied the choicest part 
of the room ; the teacher’s desk being at the 
wrong end of the room—between the en- 
trance doors. Pupils were not held strictly 
to signals. Pupils in reading classes inat- 
tentive when others were reading. Pupils 
reading in three different text-books (in one 
instance) all read in the same class, and the 
pupils of two sets idled away their time 
while the other set read. 

We hope we have suggested some things 
to all teachers, whereby they may be led to 
improve. We say these things in the kindest 
spirit, knowing full well the difficulties that 
surround the teacher, and believe with Portia 
of old, that it is easier to teach twenty what 
were good to be done, than to be one of 
the twenty to follow your own teaching. 

Michigan School Moderator. 


—— _— —— 


HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT. 
BY COL. ALBERT A. POPE. 


A* eminent writer says: ‘‘The road is 
[\ that physical sign or symbol by which 
you will best understand any age or people. 
If they have no roads, they are savages; for 
the road is the creation of man, and the type 
of civilized society.’’ 

The Romans were, without doubt, the 
best road builders in the ancient world. 
The good highways were one of the causes of 
their superiority in progress and civilization. 
When they conquered a province they an- 
nexed it by good roads, which brought it 
in easy communication with the great cities 
of the Roman world. When their territory 
was so large that a hundred millions of peo- 
ple acknowledged their military and politi- 
cal power, their capital city was the centre 
of such a net-work of highways that it was 
then a common saying, ‘‘All roads lead to 
Rome.” 
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The best roads in the world to-day are 
those of England, France, and Germany, 
the excellence of which is due to the fact 
that those countries were the first to awaken 
from the long sleep of the dark ages, and the 
growing rivalry between them necessitated 
attention to their roads, for the proper prose- 
cution of both their military and their mer- 
cantile interests. In each country they early 
came under the national supervision, the 
results of which are seen in the most splen- 
did highways in existence, costing the least 
to maintain, in every way the most satisfac- 
tory and economical for those who use them. 

Up to the advent of railroads, most of the 
settlements in this country were along our 
water fronts and our sea coasts, lakes, and 
rivers. The invention of steam, and the de- 
velopment of the railroad, seem to have 
taken all our energies and resources, to the 
neglect of our roads and highways; and now 
that we have more miles of railway than the 
whole of the Eastern Hemisphere, and about 
all we can make to pay at present, we can 
well afford to turn our attention to the mat- 
ter of highways, in which everybody should 
be interested, for all have to use them, rich 
and poor alike, those that ride and those 
that walk. 

No country has a greater road mileage, in 
proportion to the population, than the 
United States; but while with characteristic 
American push and hurry, the most extensive 
means of communication and intercourse 
have been provided, we have suffered the 
consequence of a lack of any general system 
of public policy, covering the location, con- 
struction, and maintenance of ways. 

In many a case, where one’s way leads 
him through the old farming regions of New 
England and the Middle States, he may 
take occasion to do anything but bless the 
memory of the frugal early settlers who, 
when the necessities of the case seemed to 
demand that a road be established for the 
convenience of public travel, each contrib- 
uted a way across his farm, laying it perhaps 
over the worst hill, and through the sandiest, 
or the rockiest, or the wettest land, witha 
view rather to the economy of his best past- 
ures, than the saving, in the years to come, 
of the time and strength of the traveler 
obliged to use it. 

American roads are far below the average; 
they are certainly among the worst in the 
civilized world, and always have been,— 
largely as a result of permitting local circum- 
stances to determine the location, with little 
or no regard for any general system, and 
haste, and waste, and ignorance in building. 
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Old post-roads and turnpikes, in times no 
further back than the war, afforded the only 
comfortable travel to be had in many parts 
of the country; nor could the general bad- 
ness of the roads, by any means, be attrib- 
uted toa lack of the proper materials for 
their construction. Indeed, it often hap- 
pens that we find them the worst where 
natural resources are the most abundant, and 
the better roads are frequently found where 
the natural conditions were so bad that the 
ordinary crude and wasteful expenditures 
were out of the question. 

Fifty years ago, there was some excuse for 
bad roads, for our country was poor. Now 
it is rich, there is no excuse. A good road 
is always to be desired, and is a source of 
comfort and convenience to every traveler. 
Good roads attract population, as well as 
good schools and churches. Good roads 
improve the value of property, so that it is 
said a farm lying five miles from market con- 
nected by a bad road, is of less value than 
an equally good farm lying ten miles away 
from market, connected by a good road. A 
larger load can be drawn by one horse over 
a good road, than by two over a bad one. 
Good roads encourage the greater exchange 
of products and commodities between one 
section and another. Good roads are of 


great value to railroads as feeders. 

Various movements, already under way, 
in the direction of road improvement, must 
have and already are having their effect, in 
bringing about a material raising of the aver- 


age quality. The Governors of several states 
have made special and important references 
to it in their annual messages, and in several 
states, bills have been presented having in 
view the betterment of state highways, by 
regular organized systems of work, to be 
carried out under the supervision of depart- 
ments provided by the state. 

In Pennsylvania a general tax levy of seven 
and one half mills has been ordered by the 
legislature, for road improvements. The 
forces working to bring about such results 
as this are powerful, and increasing every 
day. ‘The importance and the value to any 
country, any section, and every citizen, from 
the highest to the lowest, whether tax-payers 
or tramps, of well-constructed and properly 
maintained roads, is not easily estimated, but 
clearly it is greater than that of many affairs 
which are continually receiving the time and 
attention of the people in their homes, count- 
ing-rooms, public meetings and legislative 
halls. 

It is a matter to be considered side by side 
with our splendid and always improving 
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system of public education, the assessment 
of our tariff duties, or the appropriations 
regularly made for river and harbor improve- 
ments.—Zducational Courant. 


——— 


WASHINGTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 

‘THE Normal School of Washington, D. 

C., in its present organization, is a cre- 
ation of Supt. Powell. It is unique in 
its organization, and displays the wisdom 
both of the founder and the present leader. 
Lacking a building of its own, this school is 
divided into two sections. One has its own 
practice department in the Franklin school 
building, the other in the Webster building. 
Each section has four ascending primary 
grades as a practice department; and since 
the number of normal students is limited to 
forty, it is easily seen what excellent oppor- 
tunities they have in acquiring experience in 
teaching and handling classes. The pro- 
fessional work proper is so arranged that 
the whole number take their lessons to- 
gether. 

The principal of the normal school at 
Washington, one would think, must be a 
person of commanding personal appear- 
ance; but that is far from being the case. 
Mrs. Gilbert Myers is a rather small person, 
of slight build, but her intelligence and 
sympathy make up for that apparent defici- 
ency. After conversing with her, it is not 
astonishing to notice that both students and 
teachers work in perfect harmony with her. 
I heard several lessons on animals, plants, 
geography, and numbers, which she gave to 
the students. In their lessons she betrayed 
a remarkable methodical skill and profes- 
sional knowledge. Mrs. Myers, with rare 
circumspection, eliminates all unessential 
parts of teaching, leaving it to the students 
to be supplied with them by experience in 
the practice department. She confines her 
work to the essentials and most important 
part of primary work, unlike so many male 
professors who “honestly endeavor to tell 
their students all they know.”’ 

Indeed, to tell the truth, she says com- 
paratively little, and makes the students do 
most of the work; she is to that school what 
the heart is to the human body,—unno- 
ticed, but absolutely essential. Tirelessly 
and ever faithfully, she keeps the organism 
of the school supplied with ever fresh ideas 
and suggestions; and, though little ob- 
served, she is the moving spirit of the entire 
school, in the class-room, among the method 
teachers, in the practice department,— 
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everywhere her influence is felt, though not 
always seen. What a blessing such a teacher 
is to a school! 

It is self-evident that an institution of this 
description must exercise a wholesome in- 
fluence upon the entire school system of the 
city. The methods employed are of the 
most advanced to be found in America and 
Europe. There is none of that mind-killing 
book cramming which is said to be charac- 
teristically American. All teaching here is 
rationally based on observation. Witness 
this: One student said to me (it is one of 
the tricks of my trade to feel the pulse of an 
institution by engaging the students in con- 
versation upon their work), ‘‘I should never 
attempt to give a lesson on the cat, unless I 
have a cat to show in the class room.’’ 
‘*But, my dear young lady,’’ said I, ‘‘where 
will that lead you? According to that, you 
cannot give a lesson on the elephant.’’ 
‘‘Ah, but that cat-lesson is the first of a ser- 
ies on cat-like animals which in the further 
course of the work ends with the lion and 
the tiger. Hence, I should have to find 
something upon which to build the know- 
ledge I wish to convey concerning ele- 
phants. We thoroughly believe .in Pesta- 
lozzi’s maxim, ‘Observation is the absolute 
foundation of all cognition.’ ”’ 

Perhaps the most praiseworthy thing no- 
ticeable in the practice department is the 
aspect of unrestraint in the children. Their 
surroundings are those of a refined home. 
Their intercourse among themselves and 
with their teachers is pleasant, and the busy 
hum of incessant, inspiring work,—work 
that elevates and satisfies head and heart,— 
offers a marked contrast to the listlessness 
noticeable in schools where the text-book is 
the main thing. The principal and her 
splendid staff of ‘‘method teachers’’ seem to 
be aiming at making themselves ‘superflu- 
ous,’’ as soon as possible, by making the 
students and little ones independent of the 
teacher’s aid. Yet they are always there, 
like the emperor on the coin; their impres- 
sion is unmistakable. 

There is another feature in this school 
worthy of note and imitation,—it is the 
endeavor of the authorities to procure the 
best material for students. The graduates 
of the high school cannot all enter the nor- 
mal school, only forty can be accommo- 
dated ; hence the best material is secured by 
selecting from the hundreds of high school 
graduates. This is one of the essential 
causes of success of the normal school of 
Washington. This process of selection that 


takes place with great circumspection se- 
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cures the best fruit of the high school. 
These students hardly need coaching in the 
three R’s, or much academic instruction, 
but can bestow all their attention on the 
professional science and the preparation of 
model lessons. Washington society is in 
general on a much higher level of intellect- 
ual culture than that of other cities, hence 
the students in the high school are naturally 
more cultured than elsewhere ; and if from 
the graduates the forty best ones are selected 
for admission to the Normal School, there 
is no doubt but that the result must be 
beneficial to ihe schools of that city.—J/. 
£. Journal of Education. 


eet eee 
USEFUL IGNORANCE. 


N a well-known essay Herbert Spencer 
| has discussed the question, ‘‘ What 
knowledge is of most worth?’’ It is per- 
haps time to begin the discussion of the 
question, ‘‘What ignorance is of most 
value?’’ There is a story told of the great 
philosopher whom we have just named that, 
on one occasion, in reply to a question 
upon some rather minute point of history 
or archeology, he expressed a devout thank- 
fulness that he knew nothing whatever about 
it. The capacity of even the greatest minds 
is limited; and the man who would make 
the best use of his powers of memory must 
exercise a wise discretion as to the things 
he undertakes or tries to remember. 

If any principle in education ought to be 
clear, it is that there should be no over- 
crowding in the mind of the pupil, but that 
each portion of knowledge imparted should 
have room to define itself, to assume dis- 
tinctness and to grow. Where there is 
over-crowding there will be no sense of or- 
der and no healthy development of ideas. 
All educators acknowledge this, Lp as men 
in general acknowledge the moral law ; but 
how many live up to it? How many of 
them are willing to leave in their pupils’ 
minds liberal tracts of ignorance, acknowl- 
edged as such—tracts which might be culti- 
vated, but may not be overtaxed, nor im- 
agination unduly restrained? We venture 
to say that the cases are rare in which an 
effort is not being made to cultivate, as it 
were, every square inch of mental territory, 
and call all the strength of the intellect into 
exercise. Each school or academy must 
teach so many ‘‘ branches ;’’ it would never 
do for one to omit what another has in its 
curriculum ; and every pupil, if not com- 
pelled, is urged to take up just as many sub- 
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jects as he or she can possibly grapple with. 
The general, at least the frequent, conse- 
quence is—congestion, confusion, enfeebled 
memory, impaired judgment, lowered intel- 
lectual vitality. Better far, in many cases, 
would it have been if the child, with no 
education beyond reading and writing, had 
lived in a concrete world and picked up, 
gradually, verifiable notions about real 
things. There is nothing fortuitous in the 
fact that so many men, eminent in various 
departments of life, have had but the most 
meager ‘‘ educational advantages’’ in their 
youth. It would seem as if the one great 
‘« educational advantage’’ they had was in 
getting free from so-called education at a 
very early period and betaking themselves 
to the school of active life—a school that 
leads up to abstract truths only through 
multiplied concrete examples; that leaves 
ample space in the mind for useful igno- 
rance, and consequently makes all the better 
provision for useful knowledge. 

There is much sound philosophy in regard 
to education abroad in the world to-day. 
What is needed is, that educators should be 
as wise in practice as they are in theory. 
The labor of the gardener, every one knows, 
consists, to a large extent, in ‘‘ thinning 
out’’ his crops. If a similar process could 
be practiced on the minds of the young, 
and if it were practiced, the evils of too 
copious sowing would not be so great; but, 
as the method is hardly applicable to intel- 
lectual growths, teachers should educate 
themselves up to the point of sowing spar- 
ingly in order that they may reap abun- 
dantly. The evil of too thick sowing at- 
tains, we believe, greater proportions in 
academies for young ladies than anywhere 
else. There, nearly everything that is 
taught to boys enters into a course of in- 
struction, while music and other ‘‘ accom- 
plishments,’’ together with an extra lan- 
guage, are generally superadded. As if this 
were not enough, a special acquaintance 
with the literature, history, and institutions 
of the ancient Jews, untinged, however, by 
any touch of ‘‘ modern criticism,’’ is fre- 
quently also insisted on. The effect of all 
this may be easily imagined—a spindly 
growth of rootless ideas, habits of intellec- 
tual indifference, a medley of incongruous 
notions in regard to ill-apprehended facts ; 
in a word, a seriously injured, if not a 
fatally ruined, intelligence. 

The intellectual signs of the times, it 
should be remembered, are not all favor- 
able. We have such an educational appa- 
atus, for extent and scope at least, as the 
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world never saw before; but the results—it 
is not easy to be enthusiastic over the re- 
sults. Where the quickened sense for evi- 
dence that we might have expected to see? 
Where the seriousness of intellectual aim ? 
Where the refinement of popular taste? 
Cant seems to stalk abroad through the world 
as potent an enslaver as ever of the minds of 
men. Credulity is wide-spread. Supersti- 
tion still occupies its strongholds, and rules 
over vast multitudes. Faction controls our 
politics, and legislation is made a plaything. 
We have, perhaps, expected too much of 
education in the past; but at least if we 
understand its true principles, we should 
try to apply them. One of the first of these 
principles is not to teach too much, not to 
congest the mind, not to overtax its powers. 
Our efforts should be to whet curiosity, 
awaken a certain variety of interests, de- 
velop the natural powers of the mind, and 
leave room for the imagination to work. It 
is the spontaneous effort of the mind, not 
its forced labor, that yields the best results. 
Hitherto we have been fighting ignorance 
so hard, and have been so afraid of it, that 
the idea of knowledge in any degree being 
dangerous has seldom occurred to us. But 
knowledge may be as dangerous as food, if 
given in wrong quantities and under wrong 
conditions. When we realize this as fully 
as we have heretofore realized the danger of 
ignorance, a new era in education will have 


dawned. The Popular Science Monthly. 
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OF THE MEMORY. 


LL persons are consciously and uncon- 
sciously molding in their brain cells rec- 


ords innumerable. Things that we reck not 
of leave their impress there; stamp comes 
upon stamp like the various writings in an 
old palimpsest, in which the lower writings 
seem entirely obliterated until they are 
revealed by the processes of the antiquarian. 
So when the vision of the higher centres is 
sharpest it can see through the maze, and it 
may in a moment decipher the records of a 
lifetime; or when the restraining influence 
of the higher centres has been removed 
during delirious unconsciousness, muttered 
words, broken sentences, or clearly spoken 
periods, and mayhap even acts, give to 
bystanders glimpses of the passing visions. 
When we are trying to recollect a thing, we 
are simply searching here and there among 
the records in the brain to see if by chance 
we can find the leaf that we want to read. 
What an index catalogue is to the searchers 
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in a library, that to the searchers of brain 
records are the laws of association; and 
precisely as a purely alphabetical or arbi- 
trary catalogue may assist the student, so 
may an artificial system of mnemonics assist 
the brain-delver. The separateness of 
memory and consciousness is also illustrated 
by some of the extraordinary phenomena 
which are connected with the so-called local 
memories. Among the local or isolated 
memories, the most distinct and sharply cut 
is the memory of words. The sufferer from 
word-blindness can write and will under- 
stand what is said to him; he will talk to 
you and perhaps talk you to death; but 
hand him a book, a newspaper, or even the 
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letter he himself has written, and he cannot 
read a word. Thus an active man of business 
having written a letter, giving directions for 
an important matter, attempted to read it, 
in order to see if it was correct, but was 
astounded to find that he could not make 
out a single word; he had been suddenly 
stricken with word-blindness. The sounds 
of the words and the words themselves had 
remained to him, but the recollection of 
the written forms of the words was gone. In 
a case of word-deafness the person can talk 
and can write, but although his hearing is 
perfect he cannot recognize the spoken 
words. The sound of the voice is plain to 
his sense, but conveys no thought to him. 
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LANCASTER, JULY, 1890. 
“Ye may beoye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will, 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 
HE editorial charge of the Official De- 
partment of this Journal is upon shoul- 
ders unused to a collar of this kind. The 
new editor invites the co-operation of 
School Directors, Teachers, and Superin- 
tendents in the endeavor to continue, and 
if possible to increase, the effectiveness of 
The Journal as a means of informing the 
public of the men and measures that have 
improved, or are calculated to-improve, our 

schools. D. J. WALLER, Jr. 


~~ ows 





A WRITER in the Forum, after an exhaust- 
ive survey of the whole subject, embracing 
the entire continent, shows very plausibly, 
that ‘‘ before this decade is half spent, all 
the products of the farm will be required at 
good prices, that lands will appreciate 
greatly in value, and that the American 
farmer will enter upon an era of prosperity, 
the unlimited continuance of which is as- 
sured by the exhaustion of the arable areas.’’ 
When that time, now close at hand, arrives, 
as we think it surely will, the farmers of the 
Old Keystone will not be as uneasy about 
their school tax as many of them now are, 
and can take more interest in the schools 
without any worriment about their cost. 
So let them cheer up, and be hopeful and 
thankful. The good providence of God 
has not deserted them yet. There 7s a good 
time coming. 


WE were talking the other} day with Jan 





old gentleman who taught a subscription 
school in acountry village during the year be- 
fore the acceptance of the free school system 
in that district. He had fifty pupils, not 
one of whom was a county scholar under 
the pauper act of 1809. ‘They were all 
the children of well-to-do farmers and me- 
chanics who were able to pay for the tuition 
of their children, and those who were in in- 
digent circumstances refused to send their 
children as charity scholars. 

The next winter the school was opened as 
a free public school, and he was continued 
as teacher. The very first day one hundred 
and twenty-one (121) pupils presented them- 
selves for enrollment. This shows how 
odious was the pauper system, and that a 
large majority of children in Pennsylvania 
would have to be educated in free schools 
or grow up in ignorance. 


————_—_ > 


THREE MILLIONS COMING. 





HIS year School Boards can plan for the 
coming school term with far more of 
hopefulness and buoyancy than in past years, 


‘ because they know there is a State appro- 


priation of two millions of dollars that will 
be available for the current expenses of the 
year. This will lessen proportionately their 
anxiety and sense of responsibility for local 
taxation, and should encourage them to be 
more liberal in providing for the schools 
under their charge and to show their ap- 
preciation of the services of competent 
teachers, by at least a reasonable and judi- 
cious increase in the compensation paid for 
skillful and efficient services. This sense of 
relief and hopefulness will not be lessened 
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by the probability, indeed -we may say the 
moral certainty, that at the next biennial 
session of the Legislature the State appro- 
priation to the common schools will be in- 
creased to two and a half or three millions 
of dollars a year. The educational interests 
of the State require it, and public sentiment 
will undoubtedly demand it. 

As has heretofore been suggested in 
these columns, the true policy to be pursued 
will be to steadily increase the State appro- 
priation at regular intervals, until we have 
reached that point when the State shall de- 
fray one-half the expense of supporting the 
common schools, and the school districts 
the other half, which will make a just equili- 
brium that nobody could object to, and that 
everybody would be satisfied with. It would 
make the burden of public education bal- 
ance properly, and furnish an incentive to 
the highest type of common school work, 
that has heretofore been wanting ; but when 
that point has been reached, some questions 
of school policy that have been looming up 
on the horizon of the future ever since this 
increase in the appropriations has been urged, 
will come sharply to the front and challenge 
public attention as never before. 

The reports show that thus far the in- 
creased appropriations in their disbursement 
have been treated rather as a question of 
finance than as a question of education— 
merely the substitution by School Boards of 
so much State money in place of an equal 
amount of District money—and the work of 
instruction, which is the vital thing in the 
whole situation, appears to have been little 
benefited by it, except in those enlightened 
and progressive localities where it is under- 
stood that common schools were established 
not for financial but for educational pur- 
poses. The larger the direct’ pecuniary in- 
terest the State thus has in the common 
schools, the stronger will be its right and 
duty to follow its appropriations to their 
destination, and to see that they are faith- 
fully applied to their intended purpose, that 
is, the work of instruction, in order that 
the rising generation may be more thor- 
oughly educated in all parts of the Com- 
monwealth. 

The first effect of increased appropriations 
has, of course, been the relief of local tax- 
payers many of whom felt that their burdens 
in this respect were as heavy as could well be 
borne. Wesympathize with that feeling and 
are not disposed for the present to find fault 
with so natural a result; but if the appropria- 
tions continue to increase, it is inevitable 
that there should be some guarantee that the 
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schools shall be benefited thereby as well 
as the tax-payers. The appropriations are 


for educational purposes, and the friends of 


education have a right to demand that the 
wisdom of the policy shall be demonstrated 
by better educational results. 

We may refer to this subject again. There 
are observant thinkers in all parts of the 
Commonwealth who do not believe that we 
are getting full value for the money now 
expended on the common schools every- 
where in the State. The question is one of 


vital importance, and, thoughtful men are 
arrayed on both sides of it. 


>—____—_ 


GOOD PAY FOR GOOD WORK. 


TE accidentally renewed our acquaint- 
\\ ance the other day with a capable and 
efficient lady teacher who had been in the 
same graded school for more than thirty 
years, and who had given faithful and con- 
scientious service, but in all that time had 
never been accorded a salary of more than 
about three hundred dollars a year for eight 
months’ teaching. Being without other 
means of support, she could not utilize the 
remaining four months for her own pecuni- 
ary benefit, nor was it possible on her 
slender pittance to make provision for sick- 
ness or old age. Dividing her small wages 
per capita between the successive genera- 
tions of school children that have passed 
under her training hand, would make it the 
cheapest good tuition that the boys and 
girls of that community could get, and 
enormously below what the cost would be 
if the public schools were closed and the 
children educated in private pay schools. 

We cannot forbear expressing the opinion 
that with the largely increased State appro- 
priation this condition of things ought not 
so to be, for we know the district is not so 
impoverished in its resources that it could 
not do much better without feeling it, ex- 
cept to feel better for having done better. 
Where services are faithfully rendered with- 
out adequate compensation, it really puts 
the teacher in the position of bestowing 
alms upon the well-to-do communities to 
whom their professional skill is faithfully 
and successfully devoted, and whose self- 
respect, as well as well as sense of justice, 
should prompt a more equitable adjustment 
between work and wages. It is no wonder 
that teachers become disheartened with the 
arduous duties of a profession that is so little 
appreciated, and whose services are so ill- 
requited, nor that they should seek to escape 
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from its thraldom if haply they;should be 
able so to do. 

But cheer up, faint heart! There is at 
least an ultimate reward ; if not here, then 
yonder. There comes an hour, we trust, 
to the true and faithful Christian teacher, 
when the weary school-room shall be trans- 
figured with celestial glory, and its dingy, 
contracted walls expanded to the illimitable 
sapphire walls of the upper heavens, and the 
voices of teacher and pupils shall mingle 
with the tide of song that swells around His 
throne in transcendent and perpetual har- 
monies. 

But the song they sing on earth, whatever 
the hereafter of their dreams, ought not to 
be ‘‘ Over the Hill to the Poor House.”’ 
** The laborer zs worthy of his hire,’’ and a 
living compensation should not be refused 
to meritorious public servants who give 
more than value received for the pittance 
reluctantly doled out to them. The time 
will come, must come, when employment in 
the public schools of not a few parts of 
Pennsylvania will not be equivalent to a 
perennial badge of pauperism. 


a 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


HE advocates of manual training in the 

public schools are some of them perhaps 
of the impression that they are pioneers in 
the cause, and that this is a wide-spread 
want springing from modern business con- 
ditions and changes in the industrial needs 
and habits of our people; but if they will 
turn to the school law of 1834 they will find 
that the roth section was worded as follows : 


Whereas, Manual labor may be advantage- 
ously connected with intellectual and moral in- 
struction in some or all of the schools, it shall 
be the duty of the School Directors to decide 
whether such connection in their respective dis- 
tricts shall take place or not; and if decided af- 
firmatively, they shall have power to purchase 
materials and employ artisans for the instruc- 
tion of the pupils in the useful branches of the 
mechanic arts, and, where practicable, in agri- 
cultural pursuits, Provided nevertheless, that 
no such connection shall take place in any 
common school, unless four out of the six direc- 
tors of the district shall agree thereto. 


This section never went into operation, 
for during the two years of its existence on 
the statute-book there was no opportunity 
or means to establish public schools for 
more than the common elementary branches. 
It was dropped out of the school law in the 
revision of 1836, and has not since come to 
the surface again ; but it shows that the ad- 
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vanced thinkers of that day had in view 
every want that the intellectual and in- 
dustrial welfare of the community might 
require, and endeavored so far as in them 
lay to provide for it. 

But they were in advance of their times 
and did not live to see any practical results 
of the liberal ideas which they cherished 
and for which they sought to make provision. 
That was fifty-six years ago, and the question 
now is how many more years or decades 
shall pass away before their dreams of the 
future shall be realized. The problem we 
leave the School Directors and Controllers 
to solve for themselves in their respective 
localities. The power and responsibility is 
theirs, and theirs will be the credit of any 
movement that may be made in that direc- 
tion. 

If manual training is to benefit the masses 
in the public schools, then it should become 
a part of common school life everywhere, 
and obviously as a matter of policy and 
practical good judgment it should be intro- 
duced under the auspices and control of the 
school authorities of the respective districts; 
and, as it would at the outset be a specialty 
and a more or less expensive one, if the in- 
troduction of manual training is to be stimu- 
lated and encouraged there should be a 
reasonable State appropriation specially 
available for this purpose whenever school 
directors see proper to move in the matter, 
to cover the cost of whatever plant may be 
required and also the special instruction 
without which manual training could 
scarcely become even an experiment. 

We have in our mind a small borough 
school district in an eastern county, not yet 
three years old, and still with rather more 
territory than taxables, but whose citizens 
are enterprising and progressive. One of the 
School Directors is a skillful and well-read 
machinist who is exceedingly anxious to 
make manual training a part of the course 
of instruction of the district, but the question 
of cost presses upon them rather sharply and 
hinders the accomplishment of his plans in 
this direction. Not to be baffled, he pro- 
poses to make it a gratuitous service on the 
part of volunteers, and to borrow for the 
purpose a carpenter’s bench and tools and 
such tools in common use, to illustrate so 
far as may be practical working in metals. 
If they can’t do any better they propose to 
make a night school of it, if it should be 
only once a week. He will give his own 
time and services as a machinist, and a 
colleague of his who is a carpenter will do 
the same. 
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That the school children will flock with 
eager interest to these novel but instructive 
exercises there can be nodoubt. That they 
will be very beneficial in waking up the 
minds of the children, and will lead them 
to take more interest in school work, goes 
without saying, especially if the privilege of 
attending the manual night school shail be 
made dependent upon their regular attend- 
ance and progress in study in the day school. 
Children dearly love to have something to 
do with their hands, and to be permitted to 
go to aroom where they can handle tools 
and make things will not only be a de- 
light and a gratification that will make 
them happy, and mentally wide-awake, but 
will put new life and meaning into common 
school work that cannot be otherwise than 
highly beneficial; and if this can be done in 
one school it can be done to a graduated 
extent in every other school, if the neigh- 
borhood be one that can be led to take an 
interest in the welfare of children in this re- 
gard. 

The machinist referred to is confident 
that if there was a State appropriation upon 
which they could draw for a moderate out- 
fit within reasorable limits, they could make 
the thing a most gratifying success from the 
very start. We have no doubt of this our- 
selves, and we commend this view of the case 
to School Directors everywhere. 


-— 
_ 


RELIEF OF THE SCHOOLS OF THE 
FLOODED DISTRICTS. 





HE following report in detail of all con- 
tributions received for the schools of 
the flooded districts in the vicinity of Johns- 
town by Co. Supt. J. W. Leech, of Cam- 
bria county, is an extraordinary showing 
of generous help bestowed by the schools 
for the schools when help was urgently 
needed : 
RECEIPTS. 
Supt. George H. Hugus, Westmoreland Co. $806 
Wm. Weand, P. O. S. of America ‘ 
Supt. David S. Keck, Berks Co. 
Supt. W. A. Cochran, Indiana Co. . 
R. H. Rushton, 4th St. National Bank, Phila. 
Prof. S. A. Thurlow, Schuylkill Co. . ‘ 
Supt. R. M. McNeal, Dauphin Co. . 
Supt J. O. Knauss, Lehigh Co. . 
Supt. James M. Coughlin, Luzerne Co. 
Supt. J. H. Likens, Blair Co. . . 
S. H. Bowers, Salem Church, Cumberl’d Co. 
Supt. Samnel A. Baer, Reading . , 
Supt. J. W. Leech, Cambria Co. Institute. 
Supt. Marlin Bowser, Armstrong Co. 
Supt. L. O. Foose, Harrisburg. . 
Supt. L. B. Landis, Allentown. . 
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Supt. D. S. Keith, Altoona. ‘ 

Supt. L. M. Herrington, Fayette Co. 

Supt. H. C. Brenneman, York Co. 

Supt. A. G. C. Smith, Delaware Co. 

Supt. G. W. Snoke, Lebanon Co. . 

Prof. L.S. Shimmell, Huntingdon. . . 

Supt. D. M. Wolf, Centre Co... .... 

John Lloyd, Ebensburg Relief Committee . 

Supt. W. P. Eckels, McKean Co. . ‘ 

Supt. J. T. Nitrauer, Lebanon . 

Supt. j. M. Berkey, Somerset Co. . 

Supt. Aaron Sheely, Adams Co. 

Supt. David A. Harman, Hazleton . 

Supt. Matt Savage, Clearfield Co. . 

J. C. Colburn, Esq., Somerset : 

Supt. Wm. L. Balentine, Mahanoy City . 

Will F. Minary, Jr. O. U. A. M., Tyrone 

Prof. B. F. Pinkerton, Tyrone Schools ‘ 

G. W. Morrison, Beaver Falls. . * 

Prof. T. B. Allison, Ebensburg Schools . 

D. H. Brown, Washington twp., Cambria Co. 

Dr. Z. X. Snyder, Indiana. “ta ee 

Geo. E. Meisel, Carroll twp., Cambria Co. . 

John Itel, Portage twp., Cambria Co. . . 

J. L. Baumgardner, Richl’d twp., Camb. Co. 

G. J. Jones, Cambria twp., Cambria Co. . 

James Stolt, Carbondale . e « 

G. W. Brown, Dean twp., Cambria Co. 

Dr. J. C. Wakefield, Jackson twp.,Camb. Co. 

Rev. S. F. Fergeus, Bellwood. 

M. J. Patterson, Remington, 

Prof. G. S. Rudy, Orbisonia Schools. 

L. M. Truxal, Belle Vernon . 

J. H. Dimond, Summerhill twp.» 

J. E. Myers, Duncannon ; 

Emma Weston, Huntingdon Co. . 

Chas. Whittaker, Huntingdon Co. 

5S. H. Sell, Bedford Co, . A 

Teacher, Blair Co. . , 

Ai I Bradley, Blair Co. . a" 

E. B. Seedenburg, Blair Co. . 

Jacob Holsopple, Cambria Co. . ‘% 

J. F. McClarren, Huntingdon Co. . .@. 
The following Cambria County teachers 

sent in contributions : 

S. S. Blough, $3.64; 
Alvin Noon, $3.00; 
J. S. Foley, $2 
O. Blackburn, $1. 61; 
Felicitas Randall, $1.00; D. 
$1.10; Mary Gibson, $1.16; 

$1.10; J. E. Blough, $1.05; W. J. 

Rose, $1.00; Clara Hayes, 92c.; J. F, 

Deitz, 81c.; Susan Holsopple, 55c. 


Camb. Co. 


Jennie Askins, 
N.S. Lehman, 
; Francis Hartsog, $ 


$3.00; 
$3. 60; 
$2.75 
> Y oder, 
Jennie Cra- 
ver, 


Total amount received 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


To John Gruber, Treasurer for Woodvale 


Borough School District. . . o « 0 £1,5 


To Sebastian Boxler, Treasurer for Cone- 
maugh Borough School District . 

To William Striker, Treasurer for Cambria 
Borough School District . 

To William Davis, Treasurer for East Con- 
emaugh Borough School District . 

To Jacob S. Noon, Treasurer for Franklin 
Borough School District . 

To E. V. Barker, Treasurer for Coopers- 
dale Borough School District . 

To Wm. H. Hahn, Treasurer for Lower 
Yoder (Morrellville) School District. . 


Allegheny Co. 
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Wm. Ribblett, $1. 50; P 


. $5,583 II 


96 93 
1,596 93 
1,596 93 
200 OO 
150 00 
I50 00 


150 00 
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To Christian Good, Treasurer for East Tay- 
lor School District, for use of School at 


re earls 
Expenses, stationery, stamps and printing. 67 32 
A + * ‘ese o..4 rarer 


Since Woodvale, Conemaugh borough, and 
Cambria borough were compelled to erect 
buildings (all having been completely destroyed 
by the Flood), the bulk of the fund was given 
to them. 

Millville and South Fork finding their own 
resources sufficient to carry them through, de- 
clined to receive any aid. 

Everything connected with the disbursement 
of this fund has been satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. The first complaint remains to be 
heard. 

The committee which sent out the appeal re- 
quested the late and deeply lamented Dr. 
Higbee to be custodian of this fund ; this he de- 
clined, and substituted the name of J. W. 
Leech. 

If the Flood was the most awful calamity of 
the century, and i/ sure/y was, the noble form 
of sweet charity has builded a monument o’er 
the sad ruins which aching hearts can never 
forget, and proves that man is brother now to 
man the world o’er. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. W. LEECH. 


We believe the above to be true and correct in 
every particular : 

C. B. Davis, Woodvale; Louis Keiper, Cone- 
maugh; R. H. Bridges, Cambria; Wm. Davis, East 
Conemaugh ; Jacob S. Noon, Franklin; E. V. Bar- 
ker, Cooperdale; Wm. H. Hahn, Lower Yoder; 
D. W. Angus, East Taylor ; Enoch James, Millville; 
J. P. Wilson, South Fork. 

Ebensburg, Pa., May 19, 1890. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BEAVER—Supt. Reed: There are now in ses- 
sion, in different sections of the county, six select 
schools and academies, attended more or less 
largely by young teachers and others intending 
to teach. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: Contributions to 
flooded district school fund received after mak- 
ing final statement: Supt. W. B. Gillet, Sus- 
quehanna county, $23.98; Supt. Marlin Bowser, 
Armstrong county, $6.40. The following school 
districts go out of existence with this month, 
when they will be a part of the new city of Johns- 
town: Woodvale, Conemaugh (boro), Millville, 
Prospect, Cambria (boro), Grubbtown. The 
new district Hastings comes into existence with 
this new school year. 

CENTRE—Supt. Wolf: The commencement 
of the Bellefonte High School was very credit- 
able. The class numbered sixteen—eleven 
ladies and five young men—all of whom sus- 
tained their parts unusually well. Dr. Waller 


delivered the annual address, which was well 
received by the large audience present, and 
whilst the memory of Dr. Higbee is gratefully 
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cherished, a cordial greeting and hearty God- 
speed are extended to his successor. The pop- 
ular Principal of the school, Prof. D. O. Etter, 
severs his connection with it to enter upon his 
duties as County Superintendent. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: Most of our 
schools will not close until the third and fourth 
weeksin June. I have visited each school twice 
during the year, and many of them three and 
four times. With very few exceptions our teach- 
ers are doing excellent work, and it is to be 
hoped that very few changes will be made in the 
teaching force of the county. On May 6th, 
after the election of County Superintendent, the 
Directors’ Association held an adjourned meet- 
ing, and after a full discussion, unanimously 
adopted and recommended a course of study 
for the schools of the county which do not al- 
ready have such a course: This course was 
prepared by a committee of the Directors acting 
in conjunction with the Superintendent. 

ER1E—Supt. Miller: The long-term schools 
are closed for the summer vacation. I have 
visited nearly all the schools in the county since 
my appointment. The best work is done where 
the continuous term prevails. Among the prin- 
cipal needs at present are: Ist., A uniform grade 
for all the schools; 2d, additional apparatus ; 3d. 
Better teachers. Good teachers are not dear at 
any price. 

INDIANA—Supt. Cochran: Our county has 
the usual number of select schools this summer; 
all seem to be well attended. The State Nor- 
mal in this county is full to overflowing. From 
these sources we expect to have a large number 
of teachers next fall. A few buildings will be 
erected during the summer. Extra room is 
badly needed at Garfield, Centreville, March- 
and, Covode, Banks and other townships. The 
West Indiana schools graduated a class of five 
this term. Blairsville graduated the first class 
from its High School. 

JUNIATA—Supt. Auman: In this, my last re- 
port, I take pleasure in saying, that the directors 
in all the districts of the county, except four, 
have purchased the ‘‘ Complete School Charts’’ 
for use in their schools the coming winter. 

LycomInG—Supt. Lose: All our boroughs 
closed their schools with appropriate evening 
exercises. Jersey Shore and Muncy graduated 
clasess, and South Williamsport and Hughesville 
each have classes on the way for next year. 
Montoursville and South Williamsport intend to 
increase their school accommodations during 
the summer, the former by remodeling the old, 
the latter by building a new house. Our eight 
boroughs will then be very completely equipped 
with first class houses. 

MERCER—Supt. McCleery: Cool Spring and 
Wilmington have each a new building in process 
of construction. Arbor Day was observed by a 
number of schools. Schools are now nearly all 
closed. 

MonNROE—Supt. Paul: The school board of 
Chestnut Hill has purchased new furniture for 
all the schools in the district. East Stroudsburg 
will open another school at beginning of next 
term, making in all eight schools—an increase 
of five in eight years. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Bloom: Another | 


school year has closed, and it affords me pleas- 
ure to note that there is abundant evidence that 
substantial educational progress has been made 
in our schools. The directors, teachers and 
patrons deserve great credit for the active inter- 
est taken in behalf of our schools. The district 
institutes of Coal township, have been produc- 
tive of much good, and similar educational 
meetings should be held in all the districts of 
the county not doing so already. The school 
grounds of Turbotville have been nicely graded 
and adorned with fifty trees, maple and others, 
purchased and planted by the Board ; they pre- 
sent a very promising appearance. The com- 
mencement exercises of the high schools of Mt. 
Carmel, Sunbury, Watsontown, Milton, North- 
umberland and Purdytown were attended by 
large and appreciative audiences. 
with one exception were larger than last year. 
All the members acquitted themselves very 
creditably. 

SNYDER—Supt. Hermann: In general we 
have had a very successful year. A class of six 
was graduated from the Selinsgrove High 
School. 
exercises. 
main, excellent. 

WayNE—Supt. Kennedy: Commencement 
exercises of a high order were held May 14, by 
the Hawley high school—six girls and one boy 
in the class. Interesting anniversary exercises 
were also held at the Pleasant Mount Academy. 
Arbor Day was celebrated with appropriate 
exercises by the Honesdale schools. A tree was 
planted for the lamented Dr. E. E. Higbee, one 
in honor of the Principal G. W. Twitmyer (a 
surprise to him), and one for each class in the 
high school. The day was also fitly observed 
by the pupils and teachers of the Hawley 
schools. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Farquhar: Arbor Day 
was observed on May 2d, by our schools. Beth- 
lehem is noted for its landscape beauty of trees 
and flowers. It rarely occurs that there is an 
opportunity to plant trees on so extensive a scale 
as was done by the schools this year. The 
borough authorities had in possession a lot of 
ground of considerable size, which they caused 
to be graded and prepared for grass and trees, 
the design being to make ita public park. The 
scholars, with the spirit indicated by the Gover- 
nor in his proclamation, bought and planted 
twenty-six Norway maples there, naming them, 


according to a pleasant custom now-a-days, after | 


statesmen, poets, leading educators, and the 
quiet retreats of great men. Besides, all the 
schools engaged in literary exercises appropriate 
totheday. The whole movement seems to have 
met with the approval of the parents and citizens 
generally. 

BRADFORD—Supt. Boyce: Our schools have 
just closed. The population of the city is in- 
creasing so rapidly that it has been found neces- 
sary to have more school-rooms. A new build- 
ing of eight rooms is in process of construction, 
and two rooms will be added to one of the Ward 
buildings, giving us ten more rooms than we 
have at present. 


The classes | 


A large audience attended the closing | 
The orations and essays were, in the | 
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3UTLER—Supt. Mackey: A class of twenty- 
seven pupils completed the common school 
course and were awarded diplomas. S. F. 
Bowser, Esq., on behalf of the School Board, 
made an eloquent presentation address; the 
class was also ably addressed by Jos. Galbreath, 
Esq., and Mr. H. J. Klingler, members of the 
Board. Public oral examinations of High 
School classes in Greek, Latin, German, Geom- 
etry, and Trigonometry, were held during the 
last three days of the term, with very satisfactory 
results. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Hockenberry: Con- 
sidering all the circumstances, we are almost fully 
satisfied with the progress our schools have made 
during the year. The directors have been alive 
to the interests of the schools, and the teachers 
as a whole have never been surpassed in perse- 
vering efforts and successful work. Our lack is 
in having too few teachers for the primary 
schools, and in parental indifference as shown 
by irregular attendance and tardiness of pupils. 
Thirteen graduated from the high school. Com- 
mencement exercises were very interesting and 
highly applauded by the large audience that 
crowded the Opera House. The entire year’s 
work is quite beyond the average of the last few 
years. Our public schools are more fully ap- 
preciated than formerly. 

COLUMBIA—Supt. Hoffman: Arbor Day was 
observed with appropriate exercises in the 
several schools; the pupils and their parents 
planted 252 trees during the day. The results of 
examinations thus far indicate very thorough 
work on the part of teachers and pupils. All 
interested in school work feel that we have just 
closed a successful year. 

HARRISBURG—Supt. Foose: Both days set 
apart by the Governor and State Superintendent 
were observed as Arbor Days. The first was 
devoted to literary work and exercises in the 
school-rooms; the latter was observed by plant- 
ing trees with appropriate exercises in Reservoir 
Park. Hundreds of trees were planted through- 
out the city on this occasion. The children of 
the central and eastern portion of the city joined 
in the planting of trees in the park. 

MEADVILLE—Supt. Hotchkiss: A public ex- 
hibit of school work from al] grades was made 
May 3d and 4th, at which 1500 persons were 
present. With the exhibit from the regular 
school was work from the Manual Training 
Shop, and a large display from the cooking 
school. 

PHCENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: At a recent 
meeting of the Board, the Emmett Street build- 
ing, two stories high, containing twelve rooms. 
was sold to the Roman Catholics for parochial 
school purposes. A committee with Mr. J. O. 
K. Robarts, chairman, was immediately ap- 
pointed to select a site for the erection of another 
and more suitable building. 

SCRANTON—Supt. Phillips: The system, in- 
augurated by the Board of Control, of having 
the President appoint special committees, in- 
cluding the entire Board, to visit all schools of 
the city and report monthly, will undoubtedly 
be productive of beneficial results. These com- 
mittees visit the different schools independently 
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of the controller of the ward in which the school 
is located. The merits and defects of the exist- 
ing system thus become a matter of general and 
intelligent discusssion at the meetings of the 
Board. Under the auspices of the P. O.S. of A., 
a flag has been placed inthe principal's room of 
each of our buildings. Thechildren having had 
their enthusiasm aroused, are forming patriotic 
societies, and as a result large flags are being pur- 
chased and placed on the buildings with appro- 
priate exercises. The Board of Control furnishes 
the poles and has them set in place; and the 
members take a hearty interest in the “ flag 
raising.”” A new eight-room building has been 
accepted since my last report, and the contract 
is about to be let for another eight-room build- 
ing, to cost approximately $20,000. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: May 20th marked 
the close of another school year. The attend- 
ance for the year was large, and more regular 
than for any previous term, and the work of the 
schools clearly shows that we are slowly mak- 
ing substantial progress. A class of forty-nine 
pupils was graduated from our Grammar Schools, 
and sixteen received diplomas of graduation 
from the High School. The commencement 
exercises were witnessed by a large audience. 

SHARON—Supt. Canon: Commencement ex- 
ercises of the High School were held in the M. 
E. church, on the evening of May 21st. An 
admission fee of 15 and 25 cts., was charged. 
By this means over one hundred dollars were 
cleared for use of the school library. There 
were sixteen graduates,—eleven girls and _ five 
boys. This was 34 per cent. of the entire High 
School. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: 


& 
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constituted the closing exercises of our schools: 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 28 and 209, 
Children’s Day Exercises; Tuesday, June 3. 
High School commencement; Wednesday, June 
4, Public entertainment given by the High 
School Alumni Association. All these exercises 
were well attended and highly appreciated by 
the friends of education in our community. The 
corner-stone of the new building in the 5th ward 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies on the 
evening of May 20. Able addresses were de- 
livered by Hon. Henry Houck and Maj. L. S 
Bent. 

West CHESTER—Supt. Jones: A number of 
the teachers are using our daily papers to teach 
current events. In the schools where this is 
done, there is greater interest in geography and 
history ; and it is believed that the children are 
more responsive in all the branches. The 
schools in which time is taken for the introduc- 
tion of extra work, are the ones that show the 
most progress in the regular work of the grade. 
Many of the schools had exercises commemor- 
ative of Decoration Day. The contest for the 
Meredith Gold Medal in Declamation was held 
on May 29. Nine boys contested. This medal 
is given annually by Mr. D. W. Meredith of this 
place to the boy who has the best declamation. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: The edu- 
cational event of the month was the annual com- 
mencement of the High School, held in the 
Academy of Music on the 28th, of May. The 
graduating class numbered twenty-five. This 
is the largest class in the history of the public 
schools of this city. The audience was very 


| large and everything passed off pleasantly and 


-— 


The following | with the greatest credit to our public schools. 
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T is several years since we had the pleasure 

to note the issue of a volume of the beautiful 
“Riverside Aldine Series."’ The last volume 
we had seen was the tenth, Mr. Warner's 
“‘ Back-Log Studies.’’ Since then, we believe, 
Thoreau’s ‘‘ Walden” 
Hawthorne’s “The Gray Champion” were 
issued, and now we have received TZa/es of 


New England, (Price $1.00) by Sarah Orne | 


Jewett, whom many of our readers know as one 
of the most charming of American women 
writers. Especially is she without a peer in her 
delineation of New England life, character, and 
scenery. Eight of her best and most charac- 
teristic short stories relating to New England 
life are gathered together and given a place, 
well merited, in this series of the choicest of 
American classics. We know of nothing more 
quaintly touching and pathetic than ‘“ Miss 
Tempy's Watchers,”’ while no one but Haw- 
thorne himself could have written a sketch like 
‘“A White Heron.’’ The volume is of course 


uniform with the rest of the series, that is to 
Say, itis a model of the bookmaker's art, not 
only type and paper and binding, but the size 
and proportion a 


each part and of the whole are 


in two volumes and | 


| 
| 
| 





such as to give the most chaste and thoroughly 
artistic effect; severely simple, no unnecessary 
gilt or stamping, but everything ‘just right” 
and therefore beautiful. The same simplicity 


| and general neatness, though with a more strik- 


ing likeness to the style of binding of about a 
century ago, characterizes the same publishers’ 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s, exquisite little vol- 
ume of Robert Browning Fersonalia, (Price 
75 cts.) by Edmund Gosse. It has also a very 
fine portrait of the great English poet as he 
looked in early manhood, which serves as 
frontispiece. Lovers of Browning will cherish 
this dainty, loving little book, and prize it very 
highly, as it contains the words of one of his 
most tried and appreciative friends, and has 
double value and interest as having the poet's 
own expressed sanction and commendation. 
It gives a sketch of his life as seen by an inti- 
mate friend, with many very interesting personal 
recollections and impressions. As a tribute to 
the dead poet’s memory it is tasteful and grace- 
ful, worthy of him and of Prof. Gosse, the ac- 
complished author. 

Another very handsome book just published is 
the initial volume of the “Heroes of the Nations’’ 
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series, published by G. P. Putnam's Sons of 
New York, a series that promises to be of un- 
usual value and interest if we may judge from 
the volume before us on Horatio Ne/son and the 
Naval Supremacy of England, by W. Clark Rus- 
sell. ($1.25.) The name of theauthor is sufficient 
guarantee of the entertaining character of the 
style, though the fact is it would have been hard 
for any one to write a life of Nelson and not be 
entertaining,—even Southey managed to be 
interesting on this subject. The book, how- 
ever, seems to be a really valuable biography, 
and at the same time one that will be popular 
with the young folks; it is indeed just the book 
for the school library. It is full of historical in- 
formation, and as full of patriotic inspiration. 
Just what our boys want. The publishers are 
to be commended on the superior style in which 
they are getting out this series—much hand- 
somer, if not better, than their ‘‘ Stories of the 
Nations,”’ with very fine illustrations, on ex- 
quisite paper, printed in large clear type, and 
bound in a style as attractive as it is substan- 
tial. Other volumes are to follow at short 
intervals. 

One of the most noteworthy events in recent 
fiction is the publication by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., of The Master of the Magicians, written 
jointly by Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
and her husband, Mr. Herbert D. Ward. ( $1.25.) 
Thelatter we may presume furnishes the histori- 
cal and archeological lore, for he is almost as 
well known as an Assyriologist as is his learned 
father, and the book is a veritable manual of 
Babylonian history and archeology. The 
breath of life which has been given to these 
dead bones evidently comes from Mrs. Phelps, 
or rather Ward as her name now is. Her 
powers of vivid portrayal are well known to 
readers of ‘Jack the Fisherman,” ‘The 
Madonna of the Tubs,” and the ‘Gates Ajar,”’ 
etc. She has no equal in this respect among 
all our American writers. And she has proved 
this again in the splendid story before us. Jt is 
indeed full to the brim of ancient Babylonian 
and Assyrian lore, but it is all made thoroughly 
and intensely alive. It gives as vivid and as 
faithful a delineation of the prophet Daniel and 
his times as Ben-Hur does of the days of Christ. 
And it is as interesting in every respect. If it 
does not become as popular as Ben-Hur it will 
not be because it is in any way inferior to it. 

Of all the many series of books for the young 
that are being issued in this country there is 
none that seems to us more completely to ful- 
fill the ideal of juvenile literature than Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co’s. ‘‘Riverside Library for 
Young People,”’ of which the seventh and 
eighth volumes are now before us. They ad- 
mirably sustain the test of being just as interest- 
ing to the old as tothe young. There is noth- 
ing juvenilish about them. The authors do not 
“write down "’ totheir readers; but in manner 
and style appeal to the latter's self respect and 
to the best that isin them. /ava- the Pearl of 
the East. (Price, 75 cts.) being written by the 
author of ‘“‘ A Princess of Java,”’ Mrs. S. J. Hig- 
ginson, is of course interesting. Mrs. Higgin- 
son describes graphically, concisely, and accur- 
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ately not only what she could learn about Java 
from the best authorities, but what she has her- 
self seen and knows from personal experience 
of the physical, social and political features of 
that beautiful island. It is surprising how very 
comprehensive her account is. It is, indeed, a 
very complete hand-book on Java. Of quite a 
different character is vol. 8, on Girls and 
Women (Price,75 cts.), by E. Chester, a book we 
should like to see in the hands of every school 
girl, yes, every woman, in our land. There 
are plenty of books for young men, but few 
specially written for young women, to talk to 
them sensibly of An Aim in Life, Health, 
Practical Education, Self Support, Occupations 
for the Rich, Essentials of a Home, Narrow 
Lives, and kindred subjects. We believe it is 
just the book many a mother, and many an 
earnest teacher, has often been wishing for, to 
help make good, true women of the girls in- 
trusted to their care. Both these volumes, as 
all their predecessors in the series, ought to find 
place in our school libraries; but if only one 
can be bought for the purpose, let it be ‘ Girls 
and Women.” Moreover this is the kind of 
book we ought to have in our Sunday-school 
libraries. 

Mr. John B. Alden, New York, who gives us 
the cheapest good books published, has just 
issued a timely reprint of S/andey'’s Emin Pasha 
Expedition, (Price 50 cts.,) by A. J. Wanters, 
with an excellent map and less excellent illus- 
trations. Itis an intensely interesting narrative, 
and an important part of the history of the great 
explorer about whom every one wants to know 
all that can be known. The book is excellently 
printed and bound. So is also the much larger 
volume by Thomas Gregg entitled 7he Prophet 
of Palmyra, (Price $1.); in which is given us a 
very full and apparently authentic history of 
Mormonism. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOM- 
ETRY. Ay Edwin S. Crawley. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 8 vo. pp. 159. Price, $1.00. 
This is a concise presentation of that portion of 

Trigonometry usually studied in a college cours 

It is done with admirable clearness and sufficient 

fulness, and will doubtless be appreciated by thos: 

for whom it is intended. Part I treats of Plane 

Trigonometry; Part II of Spherical Trigonometry ; 

while an Appendix contains such formule as will be 

found most useful in subsequent mathematical work, 
besides answers to some of the examples given in the 
body of the work. 


THE Best ELIZABETHAN PLAys. Fdited by Wm. 
Roscoe Thayer. Boston: Ginn & Co. s2mo., 
pp. 611. Price, $1.40. 

Teachers of literature have long wanted some such 
selection of “ best’’ plays of the Elizabethan age, of 
course exclusive of the prince of all dramatists, 
Shakespeare. The plays selected by Mr. Thayer are 
Marlowe’s ‘* Jew of Malta,’’ Johnson’s “ Alchemist,’ 
Beaumont & Fletcher’s “ Philaster,’’ Fletcher 
Shakespeare’s “‘ Two Noble Kinsmen,” and Web- 
ster’s ** Duchess of Malfi.’’ Of course, when making 
a selection of only five plays from the multitude of 
very good ones produced in the prolific golden age o! 
our literature, the word “ best’’ is one difficult to de 
fine. Much must depend upon the individual pref. 
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erences and tastes of the person selecting. Mr. 
Thayer justifies his choice in the scholarly Preface, in 
which he also treats, critically and historically, the 
plays chosen and their authors. A few judicious 
notes accompany each play, giving such information 
and explanation as the student needs. Each play is 
given entire. The volume is admirable in every way, 
and will be appreciated by all students of English lit- 
erature. 


HEROIC BALLADS, with Poems of War and Patriot- 
ism. Edited with Notes. By D. H. Montgomery. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. s2mo., boards, pp. 319. 
Price, 50 cents. 

It is some time since we received any of Ginn & 
Co.’s excellent ‘* Classics for Children,’’ a series of 
low-priced, well-made books of which nothing but 
praise can be spoken. ‘ Heroic Ballads’’ consists of 
68 selections, made with taste and skill from the most 
stirring lyrics of a variety of English and American 
poets from Macaulay and Aytoun to Forceythe Will- 
son and Michael J. Barry. The book is one every 
bright boy will enjoy ; and one that will do good in 
our American schools, where the virtue of patriotism 
must be carefully cultivated if it is not to be wholly 
destroyed in our land by our demoralizing pension 
system. The volume is a worthy addition to a most 
valuable series. 

AESCHINES AGAINST CTESIPHON (On the Crown). 
Edited on the basis of Weidner’s edition by R. B. 
Richardson. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12 mo. fp. 
279. Price, $1.40. 

The more we see of the “ College Series of Greek 
Authors,”’ of which this is a volume, the better does 
it seem to us, either for class use or private study. 
The text is carefully edited, and beautifully printed ; 
the foot-notes, as well as the critical notes in the ap- 
pendix, are just what the scholar needs, no more, no 
less; while the scholarly introductory essay, biograph- 
ical, historical, philosophical, critical, is simply above 
praise. For painstaking and exhaustive thorough- 
ness this series of text-books has no superiors, perbaps 
hardly any equals, outside of Germany. The pres- 
ent volume is no exception to the high degree of ex- 
cellence characterizing the whole set of books. 


History OF Ecypt. Sy ¥. C. H. Wendel, A. M.,, 
Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 18mo., 
pp. 159. Price, 45 cts. 

Like all of Messrs. Appleton’s ‘ Primers,’’ this lit- 
tle volume is a veritable mu/tum in parvo. It gives 
in compact form all the latest ascertained results of 
the science of Egyptology as affecting the history of 
that ancient land which had so important an influence 
on all later science, art, language and religion. The 
book is thorough and reliable, and ought to serve as 
a spur to further study ; its naps appear to be accu- 
rate and well made. Itisa good volume for the desk 
of the teacher of history, and for general reference. 


THE RIVERSIDE SCIENCE SERIES. The Physical 
Properties of Gases, by Arthur L. Kimball. 
12mo., pp. 238. Price, $1.25. Heat asa Form of 
Energy, by Robert H. Thurston. sr12mo., pp. 261. 
Price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The first volume of this admirable series of books 

of popular science appeared several years ago. It was 

Prof. Mendenhall’s “ A Century of Electritity.”” We 

now have two more volumes following in quick suc- 

cession, and fulfilling our high expectations aroused 
by the excellence of the first. The purpose of the 


series is to give to the intelligent general reader a 
clear and sufficiently full, and above all thoroughly 
reliable, knowledge of the results thus far arrived at 
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in the various sciences, together with a history of the 
sciences themselves. ‘It is thus hoped to meet the 
wants of many who, lacking the time for a more 
thorough study of the subject, wish to know some- 
thing of modern views and the basis on which they 
rest.’”, Each volume is written by an authority on the 
subject, while the publishers have done their share 
in making the books readable and popular by the 
superior manner in which they are printed and illus- 
trated, on the best paper, while the binding is attrac- 
tive and yet appropriate. The volumes are to be 
commended not only for school libraries, but for the 
library of all intelligent readers. 


NUMBERS UNIVERSALIZED, AN ADVANCED ALGEBRA. 
By David M. Sensenig, M. S. Part Second. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 492. 
We called attention to Prof. Sensenig’s very su- 

perior work when Part First appeared, some time 
ago, and therefore need now do no more than an- 
nounce that the work is completed, with the same 
skill, and has all the points of excellence in method 
and arrangement that were so marked in the former 
work, We commend it to the special notice of high 
schools and colleges. 

THE FourtTH REApING-Book. By Lben H. Davis, 
A.M. Illustrated. Philada.; J. B. Lippincott 
Co. samo. pp. 448. Price, 8o cts. 

We notice that the selections for reading in this 
volume are nearly al] taken from the works of classic 
authors, and chiefly American. This is a commend- 
able feature. In type, binding, etc., the book is uni- 
form with the preceding volumes of the series to 
which it belongs. 

RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, No. 46: Old Tes- 
tament Stories in Scripture Language. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 50 cts. per year; 
15 cts. per number. 

The Bible narrative is given uninterruptedly from 
the Dispersion at the Tower of Babel to the Conquest 
of Canaan. The omission of incidents and episodes, 
genealogies, etc., makes the story direct and interest- 
ing. We are glad to see these sacred stories incor- 
porated in this standard series. 

OBSERVATION LESSONS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
A Manual for Teachers. By Louisa P. Hopkins. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. pp. 212. Price, 75 cts. 
There is no longer a lack of books for Kindergarten 

and object lesson teachers. But there is always room 
for improvement in them. We believe the little vol- 
ume before us to be an improvement on most of its 
predecessors in this field. Its arrangement is good ; 
manner and style short, direct and to the point. Its 
great aim is to combine teaching accurate observation 
and clear expression, or description. We commend 
it to the attention of teachers generally. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY (Houghion, Mifflin & 
Co.,$4 per year). The June number of this favorite 
magazine is a notable one. We should like every 
teacher and superintendent, and every director, to 
have a copy of it, and be made carefully to read 
Charles Dudley Warner’s splendid article on Zhe 
Novel in the Common School. Wt ought to be re- 
prirted as an educational tract and distributed broad- 
cast. It is so full of truth, so clearly, convincingly, 
yet gracefully expressed, that it must do every one 
good who reads it, if he be a rational being. Wead- 
vise all teachers by all means to get this article. In 
the same number also is the usual wealth of good 
fiction, good poetry, and good literature in general. 
In the July number “ Felicia’ begins, by ‘‘ Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s”’ sister. 
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1N instrumental music, even more than in singing, 
much depends on the fidelity and earnestness of the 
pupil. Itis true that if the lesson be very long and 
intricate, it is not possible for each pupil to play it 
through with close criticism; but individual perform- 
ance is not the most important part of teaching; we 
are all more or less imitative, and learn by example and 

cept, by the mistakes and successes of others. Num- 
Genes on Monday should be numberoneon Thursday, 
and in turn become a model ora beacon. ‘The stim- 
ulus that is assumed by the associating of pupils in this 
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work istooimportant to be overlooked. Apart from that 
instinct inhuman nature manifested in a desireto excel 
and surpass others in any contest, the habit of playing 
and singing in the presence of others tends to banish 
shyness ; and that wretched manvais honte which many 
of us know to our cost keeps silent many a music lover 
who, it may be, is no mean performer, but, unused to 
displaying his or her talent before others than the 
teacher, is overwhelmed with fright whenasked to con- 
fer pleasure, getting only a partial and individual en- 
joyment out of a large expenditureof time and money. 
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IN the spring of 1863 two great armies encamped 
on cither side of the Rappahannock River, one in blue 
and the other in gray. One evening,as twilight fell, 
the bands of music on the Union side began to play 
their martial music, the “Star Spangled Banner” and 
“ Rally Round the Flag ;” and that challenge of music 
was taken up by those upon the other side, who 
responded with the “ Bonnie Blue Flag” and “Away 
Down South in Dixie.” It was borne in upon the 
soul of a single soldier in one of those army bands to 
begin a sweeter and more tender air, and slowly, as 
he played it, they joined in a sort of chorus of all the 





instruments upon the Union side, until finally a great 
and mighty tide of harmonyswelled up and down our 
army—‘ Home, Sweet Home.”’ When they had fin- 
ished there was no challenge yonder, for every band 
upon that farther shore had taken up the lovely air, 
so attuned to all that is holiest and dearest, and one 
grand chorus of the two great hosts went up to God. 
When they had finished, from the boys in gray came 
a challenge, “‘ Three cheers for home!” and as they 
went resounding through the skies from both sides of 
the river, “ something upon the soldiers’ cheeks washed 
off the stains of powder.” — Frances E. Willard. 











